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ABSTRACT 

In 1990, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment (TSA) ; for the 
first time in the NAEP's history, voluntary state-by-state 
assessments (37 states, the District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands) were made* The sample was designed to represent whe 
8th grade putJlic school population in a state or territory. The 1990 
TSA covered five mathematics content areas (numbers and operations; 
measurement; geometry; data analysis, statistics, and probability; 
and algebra amd functions) • In Wisconsin, 2,750 students in 106 
public schools were assessed • This report describes the mathematics 
proficiency of Wisconsin eighth-graders, compares their overall 
performance to students in the Central region of the United States 
and the nation (using data from the NAEP national assessments) , 
presents the average proficiency separately for the five content 
areas, and summarizes the performance of subpopulations 
(race/ethnicity, type of community, parents* educational level, and 
gender). To provide a context for the assessment data, participating 
students, their mathematics teachers, and principals completed 
questionnaires which focused on: instructional content (curriculum 
coverage, amount of homeworJc) ; delivery of math instruction 
(availability of resources, type); use of calculators; educational 
background of teachers; and conditions facilitating math learning 
(e.g., hours of television watched, absenteeism). On the NAEP math 
scale, Wisconsin students had an average proficiency of 274 compared 
to 261 nationwide. Many fewer students (Wisconsin-20%; U.S. -12%) 
appear to have acquired reasoning and problem solving skills. 
(JJK/CRW) 
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methodology 'developing guidelines and standards for data analysis and for sporting and disseminating results; developing standard and 
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items selected for use in ih^ National Assessment are fa^e from racial, cultural, gender, or regional bias 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of Fducational 
Progress (NAHP), which included - for the first lime in the project's history - a provision 
authorizing voluntar>' state-by-state assessments on a trial basis, in addition to continiung 
its primar>' mission, the national assessrni:M:> that NAFF has conducted since its inception. 

As a result of the legislation, the 1990 NAI:P program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing* and science were conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelvw\ 

I*or the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
of 37 states, the I!)istrict of Columbia, and two territories in f'cbruar>^ 1990, The sample 
was carefully designed to represent the eighth-grade public-school population in a state or 
territor>\ Within each selected school, students were randomly chosen to participate in the 
program, IvOcal school district personnel administered all assessment sessions, and the 
contractor's staff monitored 50 percent of the sessions as part of the quality assurance 
program designed to ensure that the sessions were being conducted uniformly. The results 
of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality and uniformit> across sessions. 
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In Wisconsin, 106 public schools participated in the assessment. The weighted scliool 
participation rate was 99 percent, which means that all of the eighth*grade students in this 
sample of schools were representative of 99 percent of the eighth-grade public*school 
students in Wisconsin. 

In each school, a random sample of stiuients was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 1 percent of the ei^th-grade public-school population was 
classified as limited English Proficient (LEP), while 8 percent had an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP). An lEP is a plan, written for a student who has been determine 
to be eli^ble for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a progmm of activities and/or related services necessary to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as Limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in cither case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. The students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LEP or had an lEP represented 0 percent and 4 percent 
of the population, respectively. In total, 2,750 eighth-grade Wisconsin public-school 
students were assessed. The weighted student participation rate was 94 percent. This 
means that the sample of students who took part in the assessment was representative of 
94 percent of the digiNe eighth-grade public-school student population in Wisconsin. 



Students^ Mathematics Performance 

The average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from Wisconsin on the 
NAEP mathematics scale is 274. ITiis proficiency is higher than that of students across the 
nation (261). 

Average proficiency on the NAI-P scale provides a global view of eighth graders' 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal specifically what the students know^ 
and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students' proficiency in greater detail, 
NAEP used the results from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighth-, and 
twelfth-grade students to defme the skills, knowledge, and understandings that chctractcri/c 
four levels of mathematics performance - levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 on the NAHP 
scale. 

9 
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In Wisconsin, 99 percent of the eighth graders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, 
appear to have acquired skills involving simple additive reasoning and problem solving with 
whole nxunbcrs (level 200). However, many fewer students in Wisconsin (20 percent) and 
12 percent in the nation appear to have acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills 
involving fractions, decimals, percents, elementar>' geometric properties, and simple 
algebraic manipulations (level 300). 

The Trial State Assessment included five content areas -- Numbers and Operations; 
Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and 
Functions. Students in Wisconsin performed higher than students in the nation in all of 
these five content areas. 



Subpopulation Performance 

In addition to the overall results, the 1990 Trial State Assessment permits reporting on the 
performance of various subpopulations of the Wisconsin eighth-grade student population 
defined by race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender. In 
Wisconsin: 

• White students had higher average mathematics proficiency than did Black 
or Hispanic students. 

• I-urther, a greater percentage of While students than Black or Hispanic 
^tudcnts attained level 300. 

• ITie results by type of community indicate that the average mathematics 
performance of the Wisconsin students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas was higher than that of students attending schools in 
disadvantaged urban areas, extreme rural areas, or areas classified as 
"other". 

• In Wisconsin, the avfnage mathematics proficiency of eighth -grade 
public-school students having at least one parent who graduated from 
college was approximately 31 points higher than that of students whose 
parents did not graduate from hig!< school. 

• The results by gender show that ihere appears to be no difference in the 
average mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade males and females 
attending public schools in Wisconsin. In addition, there was no difference 
between the percentages of males and females in Wisconsin who attained 
level 300. Compared to the national resuUs. females in Wisconsin 
performed higlier than females across the country ; males in Wisconsin 
performed higher than males across the count r> . 
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A Context for Understandiiig Students' Mathematics Proficiency 

Information on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented with 
contextual information about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gather such information, the students participating in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding information about student achievement. 

Some of the salient rcsuUs for the public-school students in Wisconsin are as follows: 

♦ About half of the students in Wisconsin (45 percent) were in schools where 
mathematics was identified as a special priority. This is a smaller 
percentage than that for the nation (63 percent). 

♦ In Wisconsin, 63 percent of the students could take an algebra course in 
eighth grade for high-school course placement or credit. 

♦ A greater percentage of students in Wis:onsin were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (68 percent) than were taking a course in prc-algebra or 
algebra (30 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
prc-algebra or algebra. 

♦ According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in Wisconsin spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing 
mathematics homework each day; according to the students, most of them 
spent 15 minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the 
nation, teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

♦ Students whose teachers placed heav>' instructional emphasis on Algebra 
and Functions had higher proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and Functions. 
Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Numbers 
and Operations and Measurement had lower proficiency in these content 
areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same 
areas. 
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• In Wisconsin, 18 percent of the eighth-grade students had mathematics 
teachers who reported getting alt of the resourres they needed, while 
23 percent of the students were taught by teachers who got only some or 
none of the resources they needed. Across the nation, these figures were 
13 percent and 31 percent, respectively. 

• In Wisconsin, 16 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 49 percent almost always did. 

• In Wisconsin, 44 percent of the students were being taught by mathematics 
teachers who reported having at least a master's or education specialist's 
degree. ITiis compares to 44 percent for students across the nation. 

• Many of the students (88 percent) had teachers who had the highest level 
of teaching certification available. This is different firom the figure for the 
nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by teachers who were 
certified at ♦he highest level available in their states. 

• Students in Wisconsin who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed hi^er mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of these materials. This is similar to the resuUs for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials ^owed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had ?:cro to two types. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Wisconsin (16 percent) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 8 percent watched six 
hours or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As a result of legislation enacted in 1988, the 1990 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment Program in eighth-grade mathematics. 
The Trial State Assessment was conducted in February 1990 with the following 
participants: 



Alabama 


Iowa 


Ohio 


Arizona 


Kentucky 


Oklahoma 


Arkansas 


Ix)uisiana 


Oregon 


California 


Maryland 


Pennsylvania 


Colorado 


Michigan 


Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


Minnesota 


Texas 


Delaware 


Montana 


Virginia 


District of Columbia 


Nebraska 


West Virginia 


Florida 


New Hampshire 


Wisconsin 


Georgia 


New Jersey 


Wyommg 


Hawaii 


New Mexico 




Idaho 


New York 




Illinois 


North Carolina 


Guam 


Indiana 


North Dakota 


Virgin Islands 
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This report describes the perfonrance of the eighth-grade public-school students in 
Wisconsin and consists of three sectioni: 

♦ This Introduction provides background information about the Trial State 
Assessment and this report. It also provides a profile of the eighth-grade 
public*school students in Wisconsin. 

♦ Part One describes the mathematics performance of the cighth*grade 
public-school students in Wisconsin, the Central region, and the nation. 

♦ Part Two relates students' mathematics performance to contextual 
inlormation about the mathematics policies and instruction in schools in 
Wisconsin, the Central region* and the nation. 



Overview of the 1990 Trial State Assessment 

In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), which included -- for the first time in the project*s history -- a provision 
authorizing voluntary state-by*state assessments on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primary mission, the national assessments that NAEP has conducted since its inception: 

Fhe Salional Assessment shall develop a trial mathematics assessment survey 
instrument for the eighth grade and shall conduct a demonstration of the 
instrument in 1990 in States which wish to participate, with the purpose of 
determining whether such an assessment yields valid, reliable State representative 
data. (Section 406 (i)(2}(C)(i) of the General Education Provisions Act, as 
amended by Pub. L 100-297 (20 U.S.C. !22le'I (i)(2)(C)(i) ) ) 

As a result of the legislation, the 199U NAF:P program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science w^Te conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

For the InaJ State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
state or territory. The sample was carefully designed to represent th-r eighth-grade 
public^school population in the state or territo^y^ Within each selected school, students 
were randomly chosen to participate in the program. Ix5cal school district personnel 
administered all assessment sessions, and the contractor's staff moriitored 50 percent of the 
sessions as part of the quality assurance program designed to ensure thai the i^ssions were 
being conducted unilbrmh . The results of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality 
and uniformity across sessions, 

14 
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The Trial State Assessment was based on a set of malhcmatics objectives newly developed 
for the program and patte, icd after the consensus process described in Public Law 98-51 U 
Section 405 (E), which authorized NAEP thiough June 30. 1988. Anticipating the 1988 
legislation that authorized the Trial State Assessment, the federal ^vemment arranged for 
the National Science Foundation and the L\S, Department of Education to issue a special 
grant to the Council of Chief State School Officers in mid- 1987 to develop the objectives. 
The development process included careful attention to the standards developed by the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics,^ the formal mathematics objectives of 
states and of a sampling of local districts, and the opinions of practitioners at the state and 
local levels as to what content should be assessed. 

There was an extensive review by mathematics educators, scholars, states' mathematics 
supervisors, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), and the Assessment 
Policy Committee (APC), a panel that advised on NAEP policy at that time. The 
objectives were further refined by NAE^P's Item Development Panel, reviewed by the Task 
P'orce on State Comparisons, and resubmitted to NCES for peer review. Because the 
objectives needed to be coordinated across all the grades for the national program, the final 
objectives provided spc^nfications for the 1990 mathematics assessment at the fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth grades rather than solely for the Trial State Assessment in grade eight. 
An overview of the mathematics objectives is provided in the Procedural Appc.idix. 



This Report 

This is a computer-generated rcpt^n that describes the performance of eighth -grade 
public-school students in Wisconsin » in the (Antral region, and for the nation. Resuhs also 
are provided for groups of students defined by shared characteristics - race; ethnicity, type 
of community, parents' education level and gender. Dcfmitions of the subpopulations 
referred to in this report are presented below. The resuhs for Wisconsin are based only on 
the students included in the 1 rial State Assessment Program. However, the results for the 
nation and the region of the countr>' are based on the nationally and regionally 
representative samples of public-school students who werc assessed in January or T'ebruary 
as part of the 1990 national NAEP program. Use of the regional and national results from 
the 1990 national NAEP program was necessary because the voluntary nature of the 1 nal 
State Assessment Program did not guarantee representative national or regional resuhs, 
since not ever>' state participated in the program. 



^ National Council ot l eachers of Mathematics;. CurrUi^ium and livciluauon Standards for School Malhemaiks 
(Resion, V A: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 1989). 
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RACE/ETHNlCITY 

Results arc presented for students of different racial/ethnic groups jased on the students' 
self-identification of their race/ethnicity according to the following mutually excluave 
categories: White, Black, Hispanic, Asian (including Pacific Islander), and American 
Indian (including Alaskan Native). Based on criteria described in the Procedural Appendix, 
there must be at least 62 students in a particular subpopulation in order for the resixlts for 
that subpopulation to be considered reliable. Thus, results for racial/ethnic groups with 
fewer than 62 students are not reported. However, the data for all students, regardless of 
whether their racial /ethnic group was reported separately, were included in computing 
overall results for Wisconsin. 

TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Results are provided for four mutually exclusive conununity types advantaged urban, 
disadvantaged urban, extreme rural, and other - as defmed below: 

Advantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical areas 
and attend schools where a high proportion of the students* parents arc in 
professional or managerial positions. 

Disadvantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical 
areas and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' parents are 
on welfare or arc not regularly employed. 

Extreme Rural: Students in this group live outside metropo;itan statistical 
areas, live in areas with a population below 10,000, and attend schools where 
many of the students' parents are farmers or farm workers. 

Other: Students in this catcgor>- attend schools in areas other than those defined 
as advantaged urban, disadvantaged lirban, or extreme rural. 

The reporting of results by each type of community was also subject to a minimum student 
sample sue of 62, 

PARENTS* EDUCATION LEVEL 

Students were asked to indicate the extent of schooling for each of their parents - did not 
fmish high school, graduated high school, some education after high school, or graduated 
college. The response indicating the higher level of education was selected for reporting. 
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GENDER 

Results are reported separately for males and females, 



REGION 

Tlic United States has been divided into four regions: Northeast, Southeast, Central, and 
West. States included in each region are shown in Figure 1, All 50 states and the District 
of Columbia are listed, with the participants in the Trial State Assessment highlighted in 
boldface type. Territories were not assigned to a region • Further, the part of Virginia that 
is included in the Washington, DC, metropolitan statistical area is included in the 
Northeast region; the remainder of the state is included in the Southeast region. Because 
most of the students are in the Southeast region, regional comparisons for Virginia will be 
to the Southeast. 
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NORTHEAST 


SOUTHEAST 


CENTRAL 


WEST 



Connecticut 


Alabama 


Illinois 


Aiaska 


Delaware 


Arkansas 


Indiana 


Arizona 


District of Colunrbla 


Florida 


Iowa 


Calif omia 


Maine 


Geonita 


Kansas 


Colorado 


Maryland 


Kentuct(y 


Michigan 


Hawaii 


Massachusetts 


Louisiana 


Minnesota 


Idaho 


New Hampshire 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


Montana 


New Jersey 


North Carolina 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


New YorK 


South Carolina 


North Dakota 


New Mexico 


Pennsylvania 


Tennessee 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Rhode Island 


Virginia 


South Dalcota 


Oregon 


Vermont 


West Viroinia 


Wisconsin 


Texas 


Virginia 






Utah 






Washington 
Wyoming 
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Guidelines for Analysis 

This report describes and compares the mathematics proficiency of various subpopulations 
of students - for example, those who have certain demographic chaxacteristics or who 
responded to a specific background question in a particular way. The report examines the 
results for individual subpopulations and individual background questions. It does not 
include an analysis of the relationships among combinations of these subpopulations or 
background questions. 

Be-cause the proportions of students in these subpopulations and their average proficiency 
are based on samples - rather than the entire population of eighth graders in public schools 
in the state or territory - the numbers reported are necessarily estimates. As such, they are 
subjf rt to a measure of uncertainty ♦ reflected in the standard error of the estimate. When 
the proportions or average proficiency of certain subpopulations are compared, it is 
essential that the standard error be taken into accoimt, rather than relying solely on 
observed similarities or differences. Therefore, the comparisons discussed in this report are 
based on statistical tests that consider both the magnitude of the difference between the 
means o; proportions and the standard errors of those statistics. 

ITie statistical tests determine whether the evidence based on the data from the groups 
in the sample - is strong enough to conclude that the means or proportions arc really 
different for those groups in the population. If the evidence is strong (i.e., the difference is 
statistic Jiy significant), the report describes the group means or proportions as being 
different (e.g., one group performed higher than or lower than another group) - regardless 
of whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or not. 
If the evidence is not sufficiently strong (i.e., the difference is not statistically significant), 
the means or proportions are describe ^ as being about the same again, regardless of 
whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or widely 
discrepant. 

The reader is cautioned to rely on the results of the statistical tests - rather than on the 
apparent magnitude of the difference between sample means or proportions - to determine 
whether those sample differences are likely to represent actual differences between the 
groups in the population. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular 
group had higher for lower) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent 
confidence interval for the difference between groups did not contain the value zero. When 
a statement indicates that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was about 
the same for two groups, the confidence inter\'al included zero, and thus no difference could 
be assumed between the groups. When three or more groups are being compared, a 
Bonferroni procedure is also used. The statistical tests and Bonfcrroni procedure are 
discussed m greater detail in the Procedural Appendix. ^ g 
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it is also important to note that the confidence intervals pictiircd in the figures in Part One 
of this report are approximate 95 percent confidence intervals about the mean of a 
particular population of interest. Comparing such confidence intervals for two populations 
is not equivalent to examining the 95 percent confidence interval for the difference between 
the means of the populations. If the individual confidence intervals for two populations 
do not overlap, it is true that there is a statistically significant difference between the 
populations. However, if the confidence intervals overlap, it is not always true that there 
is not a statistically significant difference between the populations. 

Finally, in several places in this report, results (mean proficiencies and proportions) arc 
reported in the text for combined groups of students. For example, in the text, the 
percentage of students in the combined group taking cither algebra or pre-algebra is given 
and compared to the percentage of students enrolled in eighth-grade mathematics. 
However, the tables that accompany that text report percentages and proficiencies 
separately for the three groups (algebra, pre-algebra, and eighth-grade mathematics). The 
combined-group percentages reported in the text and used in all statistical tests are based 
on unrounded estimates (i.e., estimates calculated to several decimal places) of the 
percentages in each group. The percentages shown in the tables are rounded to integers. 
Hence, the percentage for a combined group (reported in the text) may differ slightly from 
the sum of the separate percentages (presented in the tables) for each of the groups that 
were combined. Similarly, if statistical tests were to be conducted based on the rounded 
numbers in the tables, the results might not be consonant with the results of the statistical 
tests that are reported in the text (based on unrounded numbers). 
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Profile of Wisconsin y 

EIGHTH-GRADE SCHOOL AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Table 1 provides a profile of the demographic characteristics of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in Wisconsin, the Central region, and the nation. This profile is 
based on data collected from the students and schools participating in the Trial State 
Assessment. 



TABLE 1 



Profile of Wisconsin Eighth-Grade 
Public-School Students 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
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Witeonsln 




Nation 



DEMOGRAPHIC SUBGROUPS 



Racfl/Ettmicity 



Whrte 


85 ( 1.2) 


79 ( 2.6) 


70 ( 05) 


Black 


8( 1.1) 


13 { 3.2) 


16 ( 0.3) 


Hispanic 


4 ( 0.3) 


5 ( 1.0) 


10 { 0.4) 


Asian 


2 ( 0.3) 


1 ( 0.4) 


2( 0.5) 


American Indian 


1 ( 0.2) 


1 ( 0.4) 


2 ( 0.7) 



Typ# of Community 

Advantaged urban 
Disadvantaged urban 
Extreme rural 
Other 

Purtnts' E<lucation 

Did not finish high schc^l 
Graduated hrgh school 
Sonne education after h»gh school 
Graduated college 

Otnd«f 

Mate 
Female 



P«rcMt«gt 



Porc«nt«9ft 



PorctfiUft 



7( 


2.4) 


3( 


3.1) 


10 { 


3.3) 


10 ( 


2.2) 


10 ( 


4.3) 


10 ( 


2.6) 


24 ( 


3.2) 


8( 


6.0) 


10 ( 


3.0) 


60{ 


4.1) 


79 { 


7.7) 


70 ( 


4.4) 



5( 


03) 


7{ 


0.9) 


10 { 


0,8) 


31 ( 


1.1) 


33( 


2.1) 


25 ( 


1.2) 


24 ( 


0.9) 


19 ( 


0.9) 


17 ( 


0.9) 


34( 


1.4) 


35( 


1.8) 


39( 


1.9) 


50( 


1.1) 


50( 


1.4) 


51 ( 


1.1) 


50 ( 


1.1) 


50( 


1.4) 


49( 


1.1) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages for Race Ethnicity may not add to 100 percent because some 
students categorized themselves as "Other.** This may also be true of Parents* Education, for which some 
students responded "I don*i know," Throughout this report* percentages less than 0.5 percent are reponed 
0 percent. 
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SCHOOLS AND STL DENTS ASSESSED 

Tabic 2 provides a profile summarizing participation data for Wisconsin schools and 
students sampled for the 1990 Trial State Assessment. In Wisconsin, 106 public schools 
participated in the assessment. The weighted school participation rate was 99 percent, 
which means that all of the eighth-grade students in this sample of schools were 
representative of 99 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students in Wisconsin. 



TABU-. 2 I Profile of the Population Assessed in Wisconsin 



EIOHTH-ORAOE PUBUC SCHOOL 
PARTfCIPATION 



ElOHTH-ORADE PUBUCSCHOOL STUDENT 
PARTtCIPATK9N 



Weighted school participation 
rate before substitution 


99% 


Weighted school partjctpation 
rate after substitution 


99% 


Number of schools origmaily 
sampled 


109 


Number of schools not eligible 


3 


Number of schools in original 
sample parttcipatfng 


106 


Number of substitute schools 
provided 


0 


Number of substitute schools 
participating 


0 


Total number of participating 
schools 


106 



Weighted student participation 
rate after make-ups 


94% 


Number of students selected to 
participate in the assessment 


3,153 


Number of students withdrawn 
^rom the assessment 


92 


Percentage of students who were 
of Limited English Proficiency 


1% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessnrtent due to 
Limited English Proficiency 


0% 


Percentage of students who had 
an individudftzed Education Plan 


%% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
individualized Education Plan status 


4% 


Number of students to be assessed 


2.916 


Number of students assessed 


2J50 



^or one school in Wisconsin, an assessment was conducted, but the materials were destroyed in shipping via the 
»:,S. Postal Service. The school was included in the counts of participating schools, both before and after 
;iJiuiJon. However, m the weighted results, the school was treated m the same manner as a nonparticipaling 
school because no student responses were available for analysis and reporting. 
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In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 1 percent of the ei^th*grade public^school population was 
classified as Limited English Proficient (LEP), while 8 percent had an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP). An lEP is a plan, written for a student who has been determined 
to be elipblc for special education, that typicall)^ sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and/or related services necessary to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students from the asscsstnent. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as Limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. The students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LEP or had an lEP represented 0 percent and 4 percent 
of the population, respectively. 

In total, 2,750 eighth-grade Wisconsin public-school students were assessed. The weighted 
student participation rate was 94 percent, ITiis means that the sample of students who 
took part in the assessment was representative of 94 percent of the digiMc eighth -grade 
public-school student population in Wisconsin. 
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PART ONE 

How Proficient in Mathematics Are Eighth-Grade 
Students in Wisconsin Public Schools? 



llic 1990 Trial State Assessment covca^d five mathematics content areas -- Numbers and 
Operations; Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and 
Algebra and Injunctions. Students' overall performance in these content areas was 
summarized on the NAEP mathematics scale, which ranges from 0 to 500. 

This part of the report contains two chapters that describe the mathematics proficiency of 
eighth-grade public-school students in Wisconsin. Chapter 1 compares the overall 
mathematics performance of the students in Wisconsin to students in the Ontral region 
and the nation. It also presents the students* average proficiency separately for the five 
mathematics content areas. Chapter 2 summarizes the students' overall mathematics 
performance for subpopulations defined by race/ ethnicity, type of community, parents' 
education level, and gender, as well as their mathematics performance in the five content 
areas. 
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CHAPTER I 



Students^ Mathematics Performance 



As shown in Figure 2, the average proficiency of eighth-grade public^school students from 
Wisconsin on the NAEP mathematics scale is 274, This proficiency is higher than that of 
students across the nation (261).^ 



MGLRii 2 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency 



200 



NAEP Mathcmiltcs $c«i« 

225 250 275 



300 500 
A 



xm mmt 

GMOr 



m 



Wisconsin 
Central 
Nation 



Profleitncy 



274 { 13) 
265 ( 2.6} 
261 { 1.4) 



1 he standard errors arc presented in parcnihescs. With about 95 percent certainty, the average maihcmaijcs 
proHcicncy for each population of mieresi is within r 2 sundard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence tntrrval, denoted by HM). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations. 



^ Differences reported are staDstically different at about the 95 percent certainty level. I his means that with 
about 95 percent ccrtamtv there is a real difference in the average mathematics proficienc> between the two 
populations of interest. 
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LEVELS OF MATHEMATICS PROHCIENCY 

Average proficiency on the NAEP scale provides a global view cf eighth graders' 
mathematics achievement; however, it docs not reveal the specifics of what the students 
know and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students' proficiency in greater 
detail, NAEP used the results from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighth-, and 
twelfth-grade students to define the skilb, knowledge, and understandings that characterize 
four 1 vcls of mathematics performance - levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 on the NAEP 
scale. 

To define the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize ""ach proficiency level, 
mathematics specialists studied the questions that were typically answered correctly by 
most students at a particular level but answered incorrectly by a majority of students at the 
next lower level. They then summarizwi the kinds of abilities nwdcd to answer each set 
of questions. While defining proficiency levels below 200 and above 350 is theoretically 
possible, so few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale that it was impractical 
to define meaningftil levels of mathematics proficiency beyond the four presented here. 

I>efmitions of the four levels of mathematics proficiency arc given in Figure 3. It is 
important to note that the defmitions of these levels are based solely on student 
performance on the 1990 mathematics assessment. The levels are not judgmental standards 
of what ought to be achieved at a particular grade. Figure 4 provides the percentages of 
students at or above each of these proficiency levels. In Wisconsin, 99 percent of the 
eighth graders, compjired to 97 percent in the nation, appear to have acquired skills 
involving simple additivt reasoning and problem solving with whole numbers (level 200). 
However, many fewer students in Wisconsin (20 percent) and 12 percent in the nation 
appear to have acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills involving fractions, decimals, 
percents, elementar>' geometric properties, and simple algebraic manipulations (level 300). 



contf:nt area performance 

As previously indicated, the questions comprising the Trial State Assessment covered five 
content areas Numbers and Operations; Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, 
Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions. Figure 5 provides the Wisconsin, 
Central region, and national resuhs for each content area. Students in Wisconsin 
performed higher than students in the nation in all of these five content areas. 
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FIGURE 3 ' Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 
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LEVEL 200 



Simpte Additive Reasoning and ProWam Sdving with Whola 
Numbers 



students at this level have some dergree of understanding of simple quantitative retationships involving 
whole numbers. They can soive simple addition and sut>traction problems with and without regrouping. 
Using 8 calculator, they can extend these a&iiities to multiplication and division problems. These students 
can Identify solutions to one-step word problems and select the greatest four-digit number m a list. 

In measurement, these students can read a ruler as weJl as common weight and graduated scales. They 
also can make volume comparisons based on visualization and determine the value of coins. In geometry, 
these students can recognize simple figures, (n data analysts, they are able to read simple bar graphs. In 
the algebra dimension, these students can recognize translations of word problems to numerical sentences 
and extend simple pattern sequences. 



LEVEL 250 



Simple Multiplicatii^ Reasoning and Two-Step Problem Solving 



Students at this level have extended their understanding of quantitative reasoning with whole numt>ers from 
additive to multiplicative settings. They can solve routine one-step multiplication and division problems 
involving remainders and two^-step addition and subtraction problems involving money. Using a calculator, 
they can identify solutions to other elementary two-step word problems, in these basic problem-solving 
Situations, they can identify missing or extraneous information and have some knowledge of wf>en to use 
computational estimation. They have a rudimentary understanding of such concepts as whole number place 
value, "even," "factor,*' and "multiple.*" 

In measurement, these students can use a ruler to measure objects, convert units withm a system when the 
conversions require multiplication, and recognize a numerical expression solving a nrteasurement word 
problem, in geometry, they demonstrate an initial understanding of basic terms and properties, such as 
parallelism and symmetry, in data analysis, they can complete a bar graph, sketch a circle graph* and use 
information from graphs to solve simple problems. They are beginning to understand the relationship 
between proportion and probability. In algebra, they are beginning to deal informally with a variable 
through numerical substitution in the evaluation of simple expressions. 
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FIGURE 3 I Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 

(continued) I 



LEVEL 300 



Reatoning and Problem Solvlno invotvinn Fractkmt, D«clmals, 
P«rcmts, EttmmUury GMme^ Prop«ftiM, and Simpto Algebraic 
Manipulatkms 



students at this level are able to represent, interpret, and perform simple operations with tractions and 
decimat numbers. They are at)le to locate fractions and decimals on number lines, simplify fractions, and 
reccQnize the equivalence betweer^ common fractions and decimals, including pictorial representations. 
They can interpret the meaning of percents less than and greater than 100 and apply the concepts of 
percentages to solve simple problems. These students demonstrate some evidence of using mathematical 
notation to interpret expressions, including those with exponents and negative integers. 



In measurement, these students can find the perimeters and areas of rectangles, recognize relationships 
among common units of measure, and use proportional relationships to solve routine problems involving 
similar triangles and scale drawings. In geometry, they have some mastery of the definitions and 
properties of geometric figures and solids. 

in data analysis, these students can calculate averages, select and interpret data from tabular displays, 
pictographs, and line graphs, compute relative frequency distributions, and have a tjeginning understanding 
of sample bias, in algebra, they can graph points in the Cartesian plane and perform simple algebraic 
manipulations stich as simplifying an expression by collecting like terms, identifying the solution to open 
linear sentences and inequalities by substitution, and checking and graphing an interval representing a 
compound inequality when it is described m words. They can determine and apply a rule for simple 
functional relations and extend a numerical pattern. 



LEVEL 350 



L 



Reasoning and Problem Solving Involving Geometric Relationships^ 
Algebraic Equations, and Beginning Statistics and Probability 



btudents at this level have extended their knowledge of number and algebraic understanding to include 
some properties of exponents. They can recognize scientific notation on a calculator and make the 
transition between scientific notation and decimal notation. In measurement, they can apply their 
knowledge of area and perimeter of rectangles and tnang'- 3 solve problems. They can find the 
circumferences of circles and the surface areas of solid figures. In geometry, they can apply the 
Pythagorean theorem to solve problems involving indirect measurement. These students also can apply 
their knowledge of the properties of geometric figures to solve problems^ such as determining the slope of 
a line. 



In data analysis, these students can compute means from frequency tables and determine the probability 
of a simple event. In algebra, they can identify an equation dcsscnbing a linear relation provided m a table 
and solve literal equations and a system of two linear equations. They are developing an understanding 
of linear functions and their graphs, as wen as functional notation, including the composition of functions. 
They can determine the nth term of a sequence and give counterexamples to disprove an algebraic 
generalization. 
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FIGURE 4 
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State 
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State 
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Mathematics Proficiericy 
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P«rc«nug* 



0 ( 0.2) 
0 ( 0.2) 
0 ( 0.2) 



20 ( 1,4) 
12 ( 2,5) 
12 ( 1.2) 



80 ( 1.4) 
70 ( 3.2) 
64 ( 1.6) 



99 ( 0.3) 
98 ( 0.9) 
97 ( 0.7) 



0 20 40 60 80 

Percentage at or Above Proficiency Levels 

The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest is within t 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by HM). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statisticatl" ssgnifitam difference between the populations. 
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DATA ANALYSIS. STATISTICS. Al>8> PROBABIUTY 



t < I 



ALGEBRA AND FUNCTIONS 



200 



225 



250 



275 



300 



Mathematics Subscale Proficiency 



Avtrag* 

ProAciMwy 

27«( 1.2) 
270 ( 2.7) 
266 ( 1.4) 



273 ( 1.7) 
263 ( 3.4) 
258 ( 1.7) 



272 { 1.3) 
262 ( 3.1) 
259 ( 1.4) 



277 { 1.4) 
265 ( 3.2) 
262 { 1.8) 



271 ( 1.3) 
263 { 2.1) 
260 { 1.3) 



soo 



The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the 
average mathematics proficiency for each population of interest is withm ; 2 standard 
errors of the estimated mean (95 percent confidence interval, denoted by HM). If the 
confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a statistically significant 
difference between the populations. 
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CHAPTER 2 



Mathematics Performance by Subpopulations 

In addition to the overaU state results, the 1990 Trial State Assessment included sporting 
on the perfonnance of various subgroups of the student population defined by 
racc/ethnicity. type of community, parents' education level, and gender 



RACE/ETHMCITY 



The 1 nal State Assessment results can be compan:d according to the differem racial/ethnic 
groups when the number of students in a racial/ethnic group is sufficient in size to be 
"'t "T^'i'o '''' 62 students). Average mathematics perfonnance lesults for 
unite. Black, sind HiS{»nic studems from Wisconsin are presented in Figure 6. 

Ah shown in I'igure 6. White students demonstrated higher average mathematics 
proficiency than did Black or Hispanic students. 

Figure 7 presents mathematics performance by proficiency levels. The figun. shows that a 
greater percentage of White students than Black or Hispanic students attained level 300. 
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FIGURE 6 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Race/Ethnicity 
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ProAdtncy 



Wiscontin 




White 


271 { 1jO) 


Black 


m ( o) 


Hispanic 


m (3.0) 
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White 


271 { 2.6) 


Black 


232 ( 3.6)< 


Hispanic 


«-* (•*•) 


Nation 




White 


2m { 13) 


Biack 


22t ( 2.8) 


Hispanic 


m { 2.8) 



The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 per<;^nt ceriainiy. the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is wtthin t 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 

statistically significant difference bet\vecn the populations, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate determination of the variability of this esumated mean proficiency. *** Sample si;!C is 
insufficient to permit a rehabic estimate (fewer than 62 students}. 
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FIGURE 7 
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100 



The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest js within t 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage {95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by »-M). If the confidence trttervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically signiftvant dtfTerenoe between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level 
' Interpret wh caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this estimated mean proficiencx. Sample si?e is insufficient to permit 
a rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TYPE OF COMMUTSITY 

Figure 8 and Figure 9 present the mathematics proficiency results for eighth-grade students 
attending public schools in 9utv«nt«ged urfatui «re«s, disadvantaged uHnui areas, extrenie 
rural areas, and areas ctassifkd as '"other". (These are the "type of community" groups in 
Wisconsin with student samples large enough to be reliably reported.) The results indicate 
ihat the average mathematics performance of the Wisconsin students attending schools in 
advantaged urban areas was higher than that of students attending schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas, ejctreme rural areas, or areas classified as "other". 



FIGURE S 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. Wjih about 95 percent certainly, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is withm ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by M-l). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample 
does not alloH' accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proftciency. *** Sample size rs 
msufliclenl to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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FIGURE 9 



Levels of Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Type of 
Cosunimity 
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do not overlap* there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 \s not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level. 
! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit 
a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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PARENTS^ EDUCATION LEVEL 

r 

Previous NAEP findings have shown that students whose parents are better educated trad 
to have higher mathematics proficiency (see Figures 10 and 1 !)• In Wisconsin, the average 
mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade public-sdiool students having at least one parent 
who gradiiated firom college was approximately 31 points higher than that of students who 
reported that neither parent graduated from high school. As shown in Table 1 in the 
Introduction, a smaller percentage of students in Wisconsin (34 percent) than in the nation 
(39 percent) had at least one parent who paduated from college. In comparison, the 
percentage of students who reported that neither parent graduated from high school was 
5 percent for Wisconsin and 10 percent for the nation. 



FIGURE 10 
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The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, ihe average mathematics 
pronciency for each population of interest is withm -x 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by HH). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant dilTerence between the populations. **♦ Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable 
esumate (fewer than 62 students). 
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FIGURE 11 
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1 he standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent ccrtai.ily, the value 
for each population of interest is within ; 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by t-M). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 3S0 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained thai level. 
Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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GENDER 

As shown in Figure 12, there appears to be no difference in the average mathematics 
proficiency of eighth-grade males and females attending public schools in Wistx>nsin. 
Compared to the national results, females in Wisconsin pcxfonned higher than females 
across the country; males in Wisconsin performed higher than males across the country. 



FIGURE 12 
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The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each populauon of interest is within ■ 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by l-H). IT the confidence intervals for the popuialions do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations. 



As shown in I'igua- 13, there was no diflerence between the percentages of males and 
females in Wisconsin who attained level 200. I he percentage of females in Wisconsin who 
attained level 200 was greater than the percentage of females in the nation who attained 
level 200. Also, the percentage of males in Wisconsin who attained level 200 was greater 
than the percentage of males in the nation who attained level 200. 
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FIGURE 13 
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The sUndard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by 1^). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do ot overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level 
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In addition, there was no difference between the percentages of males and females in 
Wisconsin who attained level 300. The percentage of females in Wisconsin who attained 
level 300 was greater than the percentage of females in the nation who attained level 300- 
Also, the percentage of males in Wisconsin who attained level 300 w^as greater than the 
percentage of males in the nation who attained level 300. 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

Table 3 provides a simunar)^ of consent area performance by race/ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education levels and gender. 
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TABLE 3 I Eighth-Grade Pubiic-Scbool Mathematics 

I CoQtent Area Perfonnance by Subpopulations 
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TABLE 3 I Eighth-Grade Public-School Mathematics 
(continued) | Content Area Performance by Subpopulations 
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The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses, li can be said with about 9$ percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is vnihin i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample si?e is msufHcient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
siudenls). 
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PART TWO 

Finding a Context for Understanding Students^ 
Mathematics Proficiency 



Information on students' mathematics proficiency is ' Me in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and b . r.: policy when supplemented with 
contextual information about schools, tearhexs, and students. 

To gather such information, the students participating in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding information on student achievement. I* is important 
to note that the NAEP data cannot establish cause-and-effect links between various 
contextual factors and students* mathematics proficiency. However, the results do provide 
information about important relationships between the contextual factors and proficiency. 

The contextual information provided in Part Two of this report focuses on four major 
areas: instructional content, instructional practices, teacher qualifications, and conditions 
beyond school that facilitate learning and instruction -- fundamental aspects of the 
educational process in the country. 
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Through the questionnaires administered to students^ teachers, and principals, NAEP Is 
able to provide a broad picture of educational practices prevalent in American schools and 
c'assrooms. In many instances, however, these findings contradict our perceptions of what 
school is like or educational researchers' suggestions about what strategies work best to help 
students learn. 

For example, research has indicated new and more successful ways of teaching and learning, 
incorporating more hands«on •activities and student^centered learning techniques; however, 
as described in Chapter 4, NAEP data indicate that classroom work is still dominated by 
K:* books or worksheets. Also, it is widely recognized that home environment has an 
e..<jnnous impact on future academic achievement. Yet, as shown in Chapters 3 and 7, 
large proportions of students report having spent much more time each day watching 
television than doing mathematics homework. 

Part Two consists of five chapters. Chapter 3 discusses instructional content and its 
relationship to students' mathematics proficiency. Chapter 4 focuses on instructional 
practices - how instruction is delivered. Chapter 5 is devoted to calculator use. Chapter 
6 provides information about teachers, and Chapter 7 examines students' home support for 
learning. 
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CHAPTER 3 

What Are Students Taught in Mathematics? 



In response to the continuing swell of information about the poor mathematics 
achievement of American students, educators and policymakers have recommended 
widespread reforms that are changing the dirwtion of mathematics education. Recent 
reports have called for fundamental revisions in curriculum, a reexamination of tracking 
practices, improved textbooks, better assessment, and an increase in the proportions of 
students in high-school mathematics programs.^ This chapter focuses on curricular and 
instructional content issues in Wisconsin public schools and their relationship to students' 
proficiency. 

Tabic 4 provides a profile of the eighth-grade public schools' policies and staffing. Some 
of the sahent results are as follows: 

• About half of the eighth-grade students in Wisconsin (45 percent) were in 
public schools where mathematics was identified as a special priority. This 
compares to 63 percent for the nation. 



' Curtis McKnighi, ei a].. The Underachieving Curriculum Asse^sin^ L S, School Mathematkf^ from an 
International Perspective, A \alional Report on the Second international Mathematics Study (Champaign, 
IL; Stipes Pubhshing Company, 19S7). 

Lynn Steen, Ed. Everybody Counts A Report to the Sation on the future of Mathemalics Education 
(Washington, DC: \ationaI Academy Press. 1989). 
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In Wisconsin, 63 percent of the students could take an algebra course in 
ei^th grade for hi^ school course placement or credit. 

Many of the students in Wisconsin (81 percent) were taught mathematics 
by teachers who teach only one subject. 

About half (52 percent) cf the students in Wisconsin were typically taught 
mathematics in a class that was grouped by mathematics ability. Ability 
grouping was equally prevalent across the nation (63 percent). 



TABLE 4 



Mathematics Policies and Practices in 
Wisconsin Eighth-Grade Public Schools 
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The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly thai» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is WJthtn i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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CURRICULUM COVERAGE 



To place students' mathematics proficiency in a curriculum-related context, it is necessary 
to examine the extent to which eighth graders in Wisconsin arc taking mathematics courses. 
Based on their responses, shown in Table 5: 

♦ A greater percentage of students in Wisconsin were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (68 percent) than were taking a course in pre-algebra or 
algebra (30 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
ei^th-grade matiiematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algcbra or algebra. 

• Students in Wisconsin who were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra courses 
exhibited higher average mathematics proficiency than did those who were 
in ei^th-grade mathematics courses. This result is not unexpected since 
it is assumed that students enroll^ in pre-algebra and algebra courses may 
be the more able students who have ^dready mastered the genenil 
eighth*grade mathematics curriculum. 



TABLE 5 



Students^ Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 MAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Wisconsin 


Cental 


Nation 






Percentage 


Percentage 


Percentage 


What kmd of mathematfcs c/ass are you 




and 


and 


taking this year? 


Proficiency 


Prolictency 


Proftciency 


Eighth-grade mathematics 


ea { 2.5) 


58 { 4.8) 


62 { 2.1) 


266 ( 1.4) 


255 ( 3.1) 


251 ( 1.4) 


Pre*aiget>ra 


17 ( 1.8} 


22 { 4.3) 


19 ( 1.9) 


2S4 ( 2.3) 


276 ( 3.1 )t 


272 ( 2.4) 


Al9et>ra 


13 ( 1.3) 


15 ( 2.8} 


15 ( 1.2) 


307 ( 1.9) 


289 ( 5.4) 


296 ( 2.4) 



The sundard errors of the esiimaled staiistics appear m parentheses. It can be said ^Jth about ^5 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within r 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported takmg other mathematics courses. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow 
accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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Further, from Table A5 in the Data Appendix:^ 

• About the same percentage of females (30 percent) and males (30 percent) 
in Wisconsin were enroll^ in pre-algebra or algebra courses. 

• In Wisconsin, 31 percent of White students, 22 percent of Black students, 
and 17 percent of Hispanic students were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra 
courses. 

• Similarly, SI percent of students attending schools in advanta^ urban 
areas, IS percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 26 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 31 peirent in schools in areas classified 
as "other" were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra courses. 



MATHEMATICS HOMEWORK 

To illuminate the relationship between homework and proficiency in mathematics, the 
assessed students and their teachers wci« asked to report the amount of time the students 
spent on mathematics homework each day. Tables 6 and 7 report the teachers' and 
students' responses* respectively. 

According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools in Wisconsin spent either 1 5 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day; 
according to the students, the greatest percentage spent 15 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day. Across the nation, according to their teachers, the largest percentage 
of students spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while 
students reported spendmg either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

Further, as reported by their teachers ( I able 6 and Tabic \6 in the Data Appendix): 

♦ In Wisconsin, 2 percent of the students spent no time each day on 
mathematics homework, compared to 1 percent for the nation. Moreover, 
3 percent of the students in Wisconsin and 4 percent of the students in the 
nation spent an hour or more on mathematics homework each day. 



* For every uble m the body of the report that includes cslimaies of averajsc proficiency, the Dita Appendix 
provides a corresponding table presenting the results for the four subpopulations ■- race ethnicity, type of 
Community^ parents^* education leveU and gender. 
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The results by race ethnicity show that 3 pcr<«nt of White students, 

0 percent of BlacK sludents, and 3 percent of Hispanic students spent an 
hour or more on uiathcmatics homework each day. In comparison, 

1 percent of White students, 4 percent of Black students, and 1 percent 
of Hispanic students spent no time doing mathematics homework. 

In addition, 0 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 3 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 5 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 2 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "oUier" spent an hour or more on mathematics homework daily. In 
comparison, 0 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 4 percent in schools in disadvanta^ urban areas, 0 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 2 percent in schools in areas clasafied 
as "other" spent no time doing mathematics homework. 



TABLE 6 



Teachers^ Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUr'NTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NA£P TRfAt STATE ASSESSMENT 


Wisconsin 


Central 


Nation 




About how much ttme cfo stuctents spend 
on mathematfcs homework each 0ay? 


Percentage 

and 
Proffclency 


Percentage 

and 
ProflcietKy 


Percentage 
and 

Proflctency 


None 


2 ( 0.5) 
«>«H» ^ ♦♦♦^ 


1 { Oft) 

J 


1 ( 0.-) 


IS minutes 


46 ( 3.8) 
271 t 1.7) 


34 ( 7.1) 
255 ( 4.7) 


43 ( 4.2) 
256 ( 2.3) 


30 minutes 


42 ( 37) 
277 ( 2.1) 


46 ( 9.6) 
272 { 3.5) 


43 ( 4.3) 
266 ( 2.6) 


46 minutes 


7 ( 17) 
256 ( 3.9)^ 


13 ( 6.0) 
261 (125)1 


10 ( 1.9) 
272 ( 5.7)1 


An tHXjr or more 


3 ( 0.9) 
298 { 4.4)^ 


6 ( 2.3) 


4 ( 0.9) 
278 ( 5.1)1 



The standard errors of the esitmated stausiics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populauon of intercn, the value for the entire population is wUhin -t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
deiermtnaiion of the vanahihty of this estimated mean proficiency. *♦* Sample size is msufftcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students}. 
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TABLE 7 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Wisconsin 




Nation 



About how much time do you usu^fly 
spend each day on mathematics 
homework? 



l&mimitM 



dO minut«s 



4Sntliiutts 



An lioiir or mora 



Praid£n«y 



and 

ProNeknev 



jwd 

Pwottd&ncf 



8 ( 1.0) 
270 ( 24}) 


7 { 1.4) 


9( OA) 
251 ( 2A) 


37 ( 1.3) 
278 ( 1.2) 


34 { 4.8) 
2eS ( 3.8) 


31 ( 2.0) 
264 { 1.9) 


33 { 1.1) 
274 ( 1.7) 


32 ( 2.3) 
264 ( 3.6) 


32 ( 1^) 
263 { 1.9) 


13 ( 0.8) 
273 { 2.0) 


15 ( 1.2) 
265 ( 4.0) 


16 ( 1.0) 
266 { 1J) 


9 ( 0.7) 
2^ ( 3.0) 


12 ( 3.4) 
262 { 8.2)1 


12 ( 1.1) 
25i( 3.1) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wilhm ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency, *♦* Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 



And, according to the students (Table 7 and Table A7 in the Data Appendix): 

♦ In Wisconsin, relatively few of the students (8 percent) reported that they 
spent no time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 9 percent 
for ihe nation. Moreover, 9 percent of the students in Wisconsin and 
1 2 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or more each day on 
mathematics homework. 

• The resuhs by race/cthnicity show that 8 percent of White students, 
18 percent of Black students, and 9 percent of Hispanic students spent an 
hour or more on mathematics homework each day. In comparison, 
8 percent of White students, 6 percent of Black students, and 10 percent 
of Hispanic students spent no time doing mathematics homework. 
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♦ In addition, 10 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 16 percent in schools in disadvanta^ urban areas, 8 percent in 
schools in extreme niml areas, and 8 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other" spent an hoijr or more on mathematics homework daily. In 
comparison, 4 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 12 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 8 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 8 percent in schools in anjas classified 
as "other" spent no time doing mathematics homework. 

INSTRLCnON AL EMPHASIS 

According to the approach of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM), 
students should be taught a broad range of mathematics topics, including number concepts, 
compulation, estimation, functions, algebra, statistics, probability, geometry, and 
measurement.^ Because the Trial State Assessment questions were designed to measure 
students' knowlwigc, skills, and understandings in these various content areas regardless 
of the type of mathematics class in which they were enrolled the teachers of the assessed 
students were asked a series of questions about the emphasis they plaimed to give specific 
mathematics topics during the school year. Their responses provide an indication of the 
students* opportunity to learn the various topics covered in the assessment. 

For each of 10 topics, the teachers were asked whether they planned to place **heavy,'* 
"moderate/* or "little or no'' emphasis on the topic. Each of the topics corresponded to 
skills that were measured in one of the five mathematics content areas included in the Trial 
State Assessment: 

♦ Numbers and Operations. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
five topics: whole number operations, common fractions, decimal 
fractions, ratio or proportion, and percent. 

♦ Measurement. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
measurement. 

♦ Geometry, leachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
geometry*. 

♦ Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability. Teachers were asked about 
emphasis placed on two topics: tables and graphs, and probability and 
statistics. 

♦ Algebra and Functions. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
one topic: algebra and functions. 



* National Cojncil of Teachers of Mathematics, Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics 
(Resion, VA: NationaJ Council of Teachers of Maihemattcs, 1989). 
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The responses of the assess^! students' teachers to the topic emphasis questions for each 
content area were combined to create a new variable. For each question in a particular 
content area, a value of 3 was given to **heavy emphasis** responses, 2 to "moderate 
emphasis" responses, and 1 to "Uttle or no emphasis" responses. Each teacher's responses 
were then averaged over all questions related to the particular content area. 

Table 8 provides the results for the extreme categories **heavy emphasis" and "little or 
no emphasis" - and the average student proficiency in each content area. For the emphasis 
questions about numbers and o;)erations, for example, the proficiency reported is the 
average student performance in the Numbers and Operations content area. 

Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra and Functions 
had higher proficiency in this content area than students whose teachers placed little or no 
emphasis on Algebra and Functions. Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional 
emphasis on Numbers and Operations and Measurement had lower proficiency in these 
content areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same areas. 
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TABLE 8 I Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
I Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1W0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Wiseoncin 


C«n(rai 


Nation 



Teacher "emphasis** categories t>y 
content areas 



NumUrs ana OptratkNis 

He^vy emphasis 

Uttle or no emphasis 

Maattytinanl 

Heavy emphasis 

uttle or no emphasis 

Oaomatry 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasts 



Data Anarytls. Statistics, and Probability 

Heavy emphasts 

Little or no emphasis 

Algal)ra and Functions 

Heavy emphases 

Uttle or no emphasis 



PeraanlAse 
and 



Percent nji 
and 

PiiillclwKy 



Pereenlaye 
and 

rfimciancy 



37 ( 


3.4) 


S4( 7J2) 


49 ( 3.8) 


272 ( 


1.9) 


264 ( 4.3) 


260 ( 1.8} 


16 ( 


2.0) 


13 ( 4.5) 


15 { 2.1) 


2SS( 


3.3) 


285 ( 6.8)1 


287 ( 3.4) 


11 ( 


2.5) 


18 ( 5.7) 


17 ( 3.0) 


264( 


4.3)1 


247 (12.5)1 


250 ( 5.6) 


44{ 


*.-♦) 


42 ( 9.7) 


33 ( 4.0) 


281 ( 


2.2) 


270 ( 7.7)! 


272 { 4.0) 


17 ( 


2.7) 


26 { 7.0) 


28 ( 3.8) 


278 ( 


2.9) 


261 ( 7.9)1 


260 { 3.2) 


23 ( 


3.1) 


35 ( 7.2) 


21 { 3.3) 


27S( 


3.0) 


261 ( 9,0)1 


264 { 5.4) 


»( 


1.8) 


12 ( 25) 


14 ( 2.2) 


284 ( 


3.7)1 


262 ( 7.5) 


269 ( 4.3) 


63 1 


3.7) 


57 ( 8.8) 


53 ( 4.4) 


270 ( 


1.8) 


264 ( 5.6)> 


261 ( 2.9) 




3.7) 


50 ( 7.6) 


46 ( 3.6) 


284 ( 


2.2) 


273 ( 3,6) 


275 ( 2.5) 


14 ( 


2.3) 


19 { 3.9) 


20 ( 3.0) 


256 ( 


3.4) 


242 ( 5.5)! 


243 ( 3.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said mih about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each populauon of interest^ the value for the enure population is within ±. 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not toul 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis*' 
category is noi mcluded. ? Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vanabihiy of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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SUMMARY 



Although many types of mathematics learning can take place outside of the school 
environment, there are some topic areas that students are unlikely to study unless they are 
covered in school. Thus, what students are taught in school becomes an important 
determinant of their achievement. 



The information on curriculum coverage, mathematics home>^ ork, and instructional 
emphasis has revealed the following: 

♦ About half of the eighth-grade students in Wisconsin (45 percent) were in 
pubUc schools where mathematics was identified as a special priority. This 
compares to 63 percent for the nation ^ 

♦ In Wisconsin, 63 percent of the students could take an algebra course in 
eighth grade for high-school course placement or credit. 

♦ A gn ater percentage of students in Wisconsin were taking ei^th-grade 
mathematics (68 percent) than were taking a course in pre-algebra or 
algebra (30 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
eighth grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algfcbra or algebra. 

♦ According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth^grade students 
in public schools in Wisconsin spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing 
mathematics homework each day; according to the students, most of them 
spent 15 minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the 
nation, teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported either 15 or 30 nrinutes daily. 

♦ In Wisconsin, relatively few of the students (8 percent) reported that they 
spent no time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 9 percent 
for the nation. Moreover, 9 percent of the students in Wisconsin and 
12 percent of !rtudents in the nation spent an hour or more each day on 
mathematics homework. 

♦ Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra 
and Functions had higher proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and Functions- 
Students whose teachers placed hca\y instructional emphasis on Numbers 
and Operations and Measurement had lower proficiency in these content 
areas than students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same 
areas* 
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CHAPTER 4 



How Is Mattematics Instruction Delivered? 



Teachers facilitate learning through a variety of instructional practices. Because a particular 
teaching method may not be equally effective with all types of students, selling and 
tailoring methods for students with different styles of learning or for those who come from 
different cultural backgrounds is an important aspect of teaching,* 

An inspection of the availability and use of resources for mathematics education can 
provide insight into how and what students are learning in mathematics. To provide 
information about how instruction is delivered » students and teachers participating in the 
Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the use of various teaching and learning 
activities in their mathematics classrooms. 



AVAILABILITV^ OF RESOLRCES 

Teachers* use of resources is obviously constrained by the availability of those resources. 
Thus, the assessed students' teachers were asked to what extent they were able to obtain 
all of the instructional materials and other resources they needed. 



^ National Council of Teacher*; ot Mathemaitcs. Professiof^a! Standards for the Teaching of MathematlcK 
(Reston, V A: Naiionat Council of I eachers of Mathematics, 1991 ). 
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From Table 9 and Tabic A9 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Wisconsin, 18 percent of the ei^th-grade students had mathematics 
teachers who reported getting all of the resources they needed, while 
23 percent of the students were taught by teachers who got only some or 
none of the resources they needed* Across the nation, these figures were 
13 percent and 31 pen^t, respectively. 

• In Wisconsin, 36 percent of students attending schools in advant^ed 
urban areas, 8 percent m schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 24 percent 
in schools in extreme rural areas, and 17 percent in schools in areas 
classified as **other" had mathematics teachers who got all the resources 
they needed. 

• By comparison, in Wisconsin, 33 percent of students attending schools in 
advantaged urban areas, 53 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban 
areas, 16 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 23 percent in 
schools in areas clashed as "other" were in classrooms where only some 
or no resources were available. 

• Students whose teachers got all the resources they needed had higher 
mathematics achievement levels than those whose teachers got only some 
or none of the resources they needed. 



TABLE 9 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



199D HAB^ TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Wisconsin 


CiNitral 





"'" ■ - 

Which Of the fouowtng statements is true 

about how wen supplied you are by your 1 
, school system With the mstrucVonai 

matenafs and other resources you neea 

to teach your cfass? 


Percentege 

end 
ProOdency 


Percentage 

end 
ProAoiency 


and 


t get all the rtsoiirccs f nMd. 


18 ( 3.4) 
280 { 2.6) 


e ( 2.4) 
1 ♦♦^^ 


13 ( 2.4) 
2S5 ( 4.2) 


1 gel most of the resourr as 1 tiMd. 


58 ( 4.0) 
278 ( 1,6) 


45 ( 7.d) 
271 { 2^)1 


56 ( 4.0) 
285 { 2.0) 


1 g#l tome or none of the resources f need. 


23 ( 3.4) 
267 ( 2.3) 


47 ( 7.3) 
259 ( 35) 


31 ( 4.2) 
261 ( 2.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. I: can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of mlerest. the value for the enltre populatton is within ri 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vanabihty of this estimated mean proficiency, Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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PATTERNS IN CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

Research in education and cognitive psychology has yielded many insights into the types 
of instructional activities that facilitate students' mathematics learning. Increasing the use 
of "hands-on*' examples with concrete materials and placing problems in real-world 
contexts to help children construct tiseful meanings for mathematical concepts are among 
the recommended approaches.^ Students' responses to a series of questions on their 
mathematics instruction provide an indication of the extent to which teachers are making 
use of the types of student-centercd activities suggested by researchers. Table 10 presents 
data on patterns of classroom practice and Table 1 1 provides information on materials used 
for clas^oom instruction by the mathematics teachers of the assessed students. 

According to their teachers: 

• Less than half of the students in Wisconsin (43 percent) worked 
mathematics problems in small groups at least once a week; relatively few 
never worked mathematics problems in small groups (7 percent). 

• The largest percentage of the students (69 percent) used objects like rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week; relatively few 
never used such objKts (6 percent). 

• In Wisconsin, 69 percent of the students were assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost every day; 7 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• Less than half of the students (42 percent) did problems from worksheets 
at least several times a week; about one-quarter did worksheet problems 
less than weekly (28 percent). 



1 homas Romberg, "A Common Curriculum for MaihemaUcs/* Individual Differences and the Common 
Curriculum Eighty-second Yearbook of the National Society for (he Study of Education {Chicago, IL.i 
tmversily of Chicago Press, 1983). 
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TABLE 10 



Teachers' Reports on Patterns of Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Wisconsin 


CMCm 


Nation 











Poroonta0o 

and 
Rraliclonev 




About now often do students work 
probfenrts in snrtafi groups? 




PotconloQO 

md 

ProHclwicy 




At IMS! onco ft «mk 


43 ( 3.8) 
274 ( 2.2) 


SO ( 7.8) 
258 ( 4.1) 


50 { 4.4) 

260 ( 2.2) 


1 


Loss ttian onco a wt^ 


49 ( 3.9) 
277 ( 1.5) 


43 ( 8.6) 
266 ( 4.0)1 


43 ( 4.1) 
2fM { 2.3) 


Nov«r 


7 ( 2.1) 
271 ( 4J)I 


7 ( 4.3) 
*** 1 ♦♦♦ 1 


8 { 2.0) 
277 ( 5.4)1 




1 ' 

About how often do students use objects 
like rulers, countmg blocks, or geometric 
$ofids? 

.... 




P«rcMitag« 

Prolfciwicy 


P«re«nt*9« 

Praflcianey 


and 

Proffctency 


At toast onco a wook 


25 ( 3.7) 
274 ( 1.7) 


15 ( 5.1) 
255 ( 4.9)! 


22 ( 3.7) 
254 ( 3.2) 


Loss man onco a wook 


63 ( 4.0) 
274 ( 1,8) 


81 ( 8.0) 
264 ( 3.3) 


69 ( 3.9) 
263 ( 1.9) 


Novor 


6{ 1.9) 
f 5.0)t 


4 ( 2.3) 


9 ( 2.6) 
282 ( 5.9)' 



The sundard errors of the estimated staustics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determinauon of the vanabihty of this esUmated mean pronciency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE n 



Teachers* Reports on Materials for 
Mathematics Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROPlClENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




Central 


Nation 



Atout how often do students do prot>tems 
from textt)ooks? 



Almost (i>y 
Saviral Umts a wMk 
AIkmH one# • WMk or lots 



Atout how often do students do problems 
on worksheets? 



At loast sovoral Umos » wMk 
About onco a ¥Vtok 
Last ttian waaWy 



Pareanlaga 
and 



Parcattta^i 
and 

HfrnCfanCf 



PareanCaQa 

and 
Prolid anc y 



Parvantasa 

and 

PfoAcfancy 



Proffdancy 



69 ( a6) 
277 ( i£) 


82( 
269 ( 


5.6) 
3.6) 


e2{ 

287 { 


3.4) 
1.6) 


24 1 3.3) 
270 I 2.4) 


32 ( 
252 { 


4.2) 
5.3) 


31 ( 
254 ( 


3.1) 
2.9) 


7( 1.8) 
280 { 4.1)1 


6( 


2.7) 


7( 
260 ( 


1.8) 
5.1)1 



Pareanlasa 
and 

Proffdancy 



42 ( 


4.0) 


38 ( 


8.3) 


34( 


3.8) 


269 ( 


1.9) 


252 ( 


5.5)1 


256 ( 


2.3) 


30( 


3St) 


23 ( 


4.8) 


33( 


3.4) 


280 ( 


2.5) 


261 ( 


6.1) 


260( 


2.3) 


28 ( 


3.3) 


39 ( 


7.0) 


32( 


3.6) 


280 ( 


2.2) 


276 ( 


4.1) 


274 ( 


2.7) 



The standard errors of the esUmaled siat!?tics appear in parentheses. Ii can be satd with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of mtcrcsl, the value for the entire population is within^ ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is msufTiCieni 'o permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 



The next section presents the students' responses to a corresponding set of questions, as 
well as the relationship of their responses to their mathematics proficiency. It also 
compares the responses of the students to those of their teachers. 
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COLLABORATING IN SMALL GROUPS 

In W^onsin, 40 percent of the students reported never working mathematics problems in 
sroall groups (see Table 12); 26 percent of the students woiiced mathematics problems in 
small groups at least once a week. 



TABLE 12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OP STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATtCS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIM. 9TATE ASSESSMENT 


Wisconsin 


Ctniril 


Nation 



How often do you work m small groups 
in your mathenrtattcs class? 



At iMft 0OC9 a WMk 
Lms diAfi onc# a WMk 



and 

Pt^oActancy 


PsrcwilaQ' 

and 
PreflckHKy 


and 

Praflclsncy 


26 { 2.2) 
273 ( 2.1) 


23 ( 4.6) 
266 ( 65) 


28 ( 2.5) 
256 { 2.7) 


34 { 1J) 
279 ( 1.4) 


32 ( 33) 
206 ( 3.0) 


28 ( 1.4) 

267 ( 2.0) 


40 ( 2.5) 
272 ( 1.9) 


45 { 6.3) 
264 ( 3.4) 


44 { 2.9) 
281 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated siaiistfcs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populatjon of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



Examining the subpopulations (Table A 12 in the Data Appendix): 

» In Wisconsin, 32 percent of students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas, 25 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 
35 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 22 percent in schools in 
areas classified as **othcr" woriced in small groups at least once a week. 

♦ Further, 26 percent of White students, 28 percent of Black students, and 
27 percent of Hispanic students worked mathematics problems in small 
groups at least once a week. 

♦ Females were as likely as males to work mathematics problems in small 
groups at least once a week (24 percent and 29 percent, respectively). 
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USING MATHEMATICAL OBJECTS 

Students were asked to report on the frequency with which they used mathematical objects 
stich as rulers, counting blocks, or geometric solids. Table 13 below and Table A 13 in the 
Data Appendix summarize these data: 

• About one-quarter of the students in Wisconsin (30 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 32 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

• Mathematical objects were used at least once a week by 37 percent of 
students attending schools in advantaged urban areas, 26 percent in schools 
in disadvantaged urban areas, 36 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, 
and 32 percent in schools in areas classified as "other", 

• Males were as likely as females to use mathematical objects in their 
mathematics classes at least once a week (34 percent and 30 percent, 
respectively). 

• In addition, 32 percent of White students, 30 percent of Black students, 
and 31 percent of Hispanic students used mathematical objects at least 
once a week. 



TABLE 13 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGF OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROPlCfENCY 



1M0 HABP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Wisconsin 


Central 






■ How often do you work with objects hke 




Parcantaiia 




raters, countmg biock' or geometrtc 


and 


and 


and 


soffds m your mathematics ctas$'> 


Prodclancy 


Proflcfancy 


Proffctancy 


M l««sl once « WMk 


32 ( 2.0) 


23 { 2.9) 


28 ( 1.8) 




274 { 17) 


260 ( 3.5) 


256 ( 2.6) 


Ltss than onc# a wMk 


3B ( 1.3) 


36 ( 2,5) 


31 { 1.2) 




280 ( 1.4) 


272 ( 2.9) 


269 ( 1.5) 


Ntvtr 


30 ( 1.d) 


41 ( 4.6) 


41 ( 2.2) 




269 ( 1,9) 


262 { 2.6) 


259 ( 1,6) 



The standard errors of the esumiited staiisitcs appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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V 



MATERIALS FOR MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 

The percentages of eighth-grade public-school students in Wisconsin who frequently 
worked mathematics problems from textbooks (Table 14) or worksheets (Table 15) 
indicate that these materials play a major role in mathematics teaching and learning. 
Regarding the frequency of textbook usage (Table 14 and Table A 14 in the Data 
Appendix): 

• About three-quarters of the students in Wisconsin (78 percent) worked 
mathematics problems from textbooks almost every day, compared to 
74 percent of the students in the nation. 

• Textbooks were used almost every day by 86 percent of students attending 
schools in advantaged urban areas, 80 percent in schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas, 70 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 78 percent 
in schools in areas classified as "other". 



TABLH 14 



Students* Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Wiscomin 


Cmlraf 


Nition 




How often do you cfo mathemavcs '< 
problems from te^wooks in your 
mathemavcs cms? 


ParctmUgo 
ProftcttfKy 


PorconUgo 

md 


Porcontagt 

and 
Proflclancy 


Aimoct •veiv day 


78 ( 2.6) 
276 ( 1.3) 


74 ( 47) 
271 ( 2^) 


74 { 1.9) 
287 ( 1^) 


$tv«r«J times a wt#k 


13 ( 1.1) 
267 ( 2,3) 


15 ( 1.6) 
250 ( 4.2) 


14 ( 0.8) 
252 ( 1.7) 


About oiK» » wtffk or lets 


9 ( 2.0) 
270 { 3.5)» 


11 ( 4.3) 
250 ( 4.7)^ 


12 ( 1.8) 
242 ( 4.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wilhin t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determmation of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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And, for the frequency of worksheet usage (Table 15 and Table A15 in the Data 
Appendix): 

^ Less than half of the students in Wisconsin (41 percent) used worksheets 
at least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the nation. 

• Worksheets were used at least several times a week by 32 percent of 
students attending schools in advantaged urban areast 54 percent in schools 
in disadvantaged iiri>an areas, 48 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, 
and 40 percent in schools in areas classified as ''other''. 



TABLE 15 I Students^ Reports on the Frequency of 
! ]^/!:ithematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFtCfENCY 



1900 NAEP TKIAL STATE ASSESSMEMT 




Centra] 


NxUon 



How often do you do mathematics 
prot>fems on worksheets in your 
mathematics cfass? 



At {•Ml Severn tbim » wMk 



About once a week 



L#ss Uun weekly 



Penm^ege 
and 

ProRetoncy 



Porcontsgo 

ProOcioncy 



PereetrUfe 

«fKt 

Pfoffctoncy 



41 ( 


2.8) 


36 ( 6.0) 


3»( 


2.4) 


263 ( 


1.6) 


257 ( 4.9) 


253 ( 


2.2) 


25 ( 


1.5) 


23 ( 2.3) 


25 ( 


1-2) 


276 ( 


2.1) 


264 ( 2.8) 


261 ( 


1.4) 


34{ 


2.3) 


40 ( 5.6) 


37 ( 


2.5) 


280 ( 


1.3) 


273 ( 4.0) 


272 ( 


1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated stat!sijcs appear m parentheses. It can bt» said with about 95 j-^'-'^^nt 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the vrilue for the entire populution ii? within t 2 standard trrors 
of the esumaie for the sample. 



Table 16 compares students' and teachers' responses to questions about the patterns of 
classroom instruction and materials for mathematics instruction. 
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TABLE 16 



Comparison of Students' and Teachers' Reports 
on Patterns of and Materials for Mathematics 
Ii^niction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1100 NAEP TRUU. STATE 




Cwtrai 


NaUon 


ASSESSMENT 





Patterns of classroom 
instruction 



P f cnU y of ttudnte t&to 
woik matlMmatlcs pnbtmm in 
■maN group* 

At least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 

I»«rc«nta9* of ttudants w(K> 
US* ob}«^ IHi* rulars, counting 
Wods, or gtoowtrte sotkft 

At least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 



Materials for mathematics 
mstfuction 



Pcrc«ntag* of studtnt* ivtw 
uta a mattMmatics taxtbook 

Almost every day 
Several times a week 
Atjout once a week or less 

Ptrcantagt of ttudantt wtto 
tisa a mathomatfes wori cth tat 

At least several times a week 
Atx3ut once a week 
Less than weekly 



Parcantaga 
StMdanls iMdwri 



Paroanlaga 
Sludanit TaMftars 



Pareantaga 

StiMfanls TaMi^ara 



26 ( 2^! 43 { 
34 ( 1.d} 4S{ 
40 ( 25) 7 ( 



3.«) 
3^) 
2.1) 



23 ( 4.6) 
32 ( 3.3) 
45 ( 6^) 



50 ( 
43( 



7.8) 
8.6) 
4^) 



28 ( 2S) 
28 { 1.4) 
44 ( 2.9) 



50 { 4.4) 
43 ( 4.1) 
8 ( 2.0) 



32 ( 2.0) 
38 ( 1.3) 
30 ( 1.8) 



25 ( 
«9( 
61 



3.7) 
4.0) 
1.9) 



23 ( 
36( 
41 ( 



2.9) 
2.5) 
4.6) 



15 ( 5,1) 
81 ( 8.0) 
4 ( 2.3) 



28 
31 
41 



1^) 
1.2) 
2.2) 



22 ( 3.7) 
89 ( 3.9) 
9 { 2.6) 



Parcantaga 

Studamt Taadiars 



Parcantaga 
Studanlt Ttacfwrt 



Parcantaga 
SttNfanta Taadian 



78 ( 2.6) 
13 { 1.1) 
S ( 2.0) 



69 ( 
24 ( 

7( 



41 ( 2.6) 42 ( 
25 ( 1.5) 30 ( 
34 ( 2.3) 28 ( 



3.6) 
3.3) 
1.8) 



4.0) 
3.2) 
33) 



74 ( 4.7) 
15 ( 1.6) 
11 ( 4.3) 



62 ( 5.6) 
32 ( 4.2) 
6 ( 2.7) 



36( 
23 ( 
40( 



6.0) 
2.3) 
5.6) 



36 < 
23 ( 
39 ( 



8.3) 
4.8) 
7.0) 



74 ( 
14 ( 
12 ( 



36 ( 
25 ( 

37 ( 



1.9) 
0.8) 
1.8) 



621 
31 ( 



3.4 

3.1 
1.8) 



2.4) 34 ( 3.8) 
1.2) 33 { 3.4) 
25) 32 ( 3.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parenl)iescs. It can be said wiih about 9S percent 
certainty tliat. for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 sundard errors 
of the osiimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Because classroom instnictional time is typically limited, teachers to make the best 
possible use of what is known about effective instructional delivery practices and resources. 
It appears that mathematics textbooks and worksheets continue to play a major role in 
mathematics teaching. Although there is some evidence that other instructional resources 
and practices are emerpng, they arc not yet commonplace. 

According to the students' muthemttics teachers: 

• Less than half of the sttidents in Wisconsin (43 perc* ) worked 
mathematics problems in small groups at least once a week; relatively few 
never worked in small groups (7 percent). 

• The largest percentage of the students (69 percent) used objects Uke rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week, and relatively 
few never used such objects (6 percent). 

• In Wisconsin, 69 percent of the students were asagncd problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost every day; 7 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• I^ss than half of the students (42 percent) did problems from worksheets 
at least several times a week; about one^uarter did worksheet problems 
less than weekly (28 percent). 

And, according to the students: 

• In Wisconsin, 40 j)crcent of the students never worked mathematics 
problems in small groups; 26 percent of the students worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a week, 

• About one-quarter of the students in Wisconsin (30 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 32 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

• About three-quarters of the students in Wisconsin (78 percent) worked 
mathematics problems from textbooks almost every day, compared to 
74 percent of students in the nation. 

• l^ss than half of the students in Wisconsin (41 percent) used worksheets 
at least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the nation. 
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CHAPTER 5 

How Are Calculators Used? 



Although computation skills are vital, calculators and, to a lesser extent, computers - 
have drastically changed the methods that can be used to pcrfomi calculations. Calculators 
are important tools for mathematics and students need to be able to use them wisely. The 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and many other educators believe that 
mathematics teachers should help students become proficient in the use of calculators to 
free them from time-consuming computations and to permit them to focus on more 
challenging tasks. ^ The increasing availability of affordable calculators should make it 
more likely and attractive for students and schools to acquire and use these devices. 

Given the prevalence and potential importance of calculators^ part of the Trial State 
Assessment focused on attitudes toward and uses of calculators. Teachers were asked to 
report the extent to which they encouraged or permitted calculator use for various activities 
in mathematics class and students were asked about the availability and use of calculators. 



* National Assessment of Educauonal Progress, Mathematics Objectives 1990 Assessment (Princeton, NJ: 
Hducalional Testing Service^ I98^$). 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics 
(Resion, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathemattcs, 1989), 
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Table 17 provides a profUe of Wisconsin eighth-grade public schools' policies with regard 
to calculator use: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 50 percent of the students 
in Wisconsin had teadiers who allowed calculator to be used for tests. 

• A greater percentage of students in Wisconsin than in the nation had 
teachers who permitted unrestricted use of calculators (29 percent and 
18 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 17 I Teachers' Reports of Wisconsin Policies on 
I Calculator Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


WisMrain 


Camral 


Nalton 




Percentage of eighth-gra<3e studef^ts in puWtc 
schools whose teachers permit the unrttlrieted 
us# of carctiaton 

Percentage of eighth-grade students tn public 
schools Whose teachers permit the use of 
cafculitors for lefts 

Percentage of eighth-grade students tn puWtc 
schools whose teachers report that students 
have accetf to oaleylators ownad by the tdiool 


ParcenlAto Peroantast Psrcttfy 

29 ( 3.6) 27 ( 6.1) 16 ( 3,4) 

50 ( 4.6) 44 ( 7.9) 33 ( 4.5) 
65 ( 4.3) 55 ( 6.2) 56 ( 4.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire populauon is withm i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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THE AVAILABIUTY OF CALCULATORS 



In Wisconsin, most students or their families (99 percent) owned calculators (Table 18); 
however, fewer students (60 percent) had teachers who explained the use of calculators to 
them. From Table Al 8 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Wisconsin, 59 percent of White students, 60 percent of Black students, 
and 62 percent of Hispanic students bad teachers who explained how to 
use them. 

• Females were as likely as males to have the use of calculators explained to 
them (58 percent and 61 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 18 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


Wisconsin 


Central 


Natton 



r Do you or your famtfy own a cBlcutator? 



No 



I 



Does your mathemattcs teacher explam 
how to use a caicuiator for mathematics 
prob terns? 



No 



PorctiMflo 
and 



98 ( 0.3) 
275 ( 1^) 



1 ( 0.3) 



Porcontaga 

ami 
ProAcloney 



60 ( 2.3) 
273 ( 1.5) 



40 

276 



2.3) 
1.5) 



ProActoncy 



9S ( 0.6) 
266 i 2S) 

2 ( 0.6) 



PtrconCago 

Mid 
ProAdtiKy 



56 ( 4.3) 
263 ( 3.0) 

44 ( 4.9) 
26d ( 3.4) 



Porcitilftga 

Proffdoncy 



97 ( 0.4) 

263 ( 1.3) 

3 ( 0.4) 

234 ( 3.a) 



and 

ProficiMicy 



49i 
25d 



2.3) 
1.7) 



51 ( 2.3) 
266 ( 1.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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THE USE OF CALCULATORS 

As previously noted, calculators can free students from tedious computations and allow 
them to concentrate instead on probl^ solving and other important skills and content. 
As part of the Trial State Assessment, students were asked how frequently (never, 
sometimes, almost always) they used calcul* for working problems in class, doing 
problems at home, and taking quizzes or tests. As reported in Table 19: 

• In Wisconsin, 16 percent of the students never used a calculator lo work 
problems in class, while 49 percent almost always did. 

• Some of the students (14 percent) never used a calculator to work 
problems at home, compared to 31 percent who ahnost always used one. 

• About one-quarter of the students (29 percent) never used a calculator to 
take quizzes or tests, while 24 percent almost always did. 



TABLE 19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATtCS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Wisconsin 


CMtrjU 


Nation 



! How often do you use a calculator for We 
I foflowmg tasks? 



Working proMMis in dass 

Almost always 

Never 

Doing proMoms at homo 

Almost always 

Never 

Taking qufzzaa or tatU 

Almost always 

Never 



ParcMiaga 
and 

Pfolte ten cy 



Paraane^ 

ProHdancy 



and 



♦9( 


1-9) 


51 ( 


3.8) 


48 ( 


1.5) 


269 ( 


1.5) 


260 ( 


2.8) 


254 ( 


1,5) 


16 ( 


1.8) 


18 ( 


3.8) 


23 ( 


1.9) 


283 ( 


1.5) 


270 ( 


4.1)1 


272 ( 


1.4) 


31 ( 


1.4) 


35( 


2.2) 


30( 


1.3) 


272 ( 


1,7) 


266 t 


2.8) 


?;i ( 


1.8) 


14 ( 


0.9) 


16 ( 


2.1) 


19 ( 


0.9) 


275 ( 


1.9) 


263 ( 


3.3) 


2S3 ( 


1.8) 


24 ( 


1.4) 


29( 


4.5) 


27 ( 


1.4) 


257 ( 


2.4) 


260 ( 


4.0) 


253 ( 


2.4) 


29 ( 


2.2) 


22 ( 


4.8) 


30{ 


2.0) 


284 t 


1.8) 


271 ! 


3.4)1 


274 ( 


1.3) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said wilb about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wtthin ' 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the **Sometimes** caiegor> 
is not included. Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not ailow accurate deierminaiion of 
the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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WHEN TO USE A CALCLLATOR 

Part of the Trial State Assessment was designed to investigate whether students know when 
the use of a calculator is helpful and when it is not. There were seven sections of 
mathematics questions in the assessment; however, each student took only three of those 
sections. For two of the seven sections, students were given calculators to use. The test 
administrator provided the students with instructions and practice on bow to use a 
calculator prior to the assessment. During the assessment, students were allowed to choose 
whether or not to use a calculator for each item in the calculator sections, and they were 
asked to indicate in their test booklets whether they did or did not use a calcidator for each 
item. 

Certain items in the calculator sections were define as *'caIculator-active*' items - that is, 
items that required the student to use the calculator to determine the correct response. 
Certain other items were defin^ as "calculator-inactive'' items - items whose solution 
neither required nor suggested the use of a calculator. The remainder of the items were 
**calculator-neutral" items, for which the solution to the question did not require the use 
of a calculator. 

In total, there were eight calculator*active items, 13 calculator*neutraI items, and 17 
calculator-inactive items across the two sections. However, because of the sampling 
methodology used as part of the Trial State Assessment, not every stiulent took both 
sections. Some took both sections, some took only one section, and some took neither. 

To examine the characteristics of stuc^ents who generally knew when the use of the 
calculator was helpful and those who did not, the students who responded to one or both 
of the calculator sections were categoil/ed into two groups: 

♦ High - students who used the calculator appropriately (i.e., used it for the 
calculator-active items and did not use it for the calculator-inactive items) 
at least 85 percent of the time and indicated that they had used the 
calculator for at least half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 

♦ Other students who did not use the calculator appropriately at least 85 
percent of the time or indicated that they had used the calculator for less 
than half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 
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The data presented in Tabic 20 and Table A20 in the Data Appendix are highlighted below: 

• A greater percentage of students in Wisconsin were in the High group than 
were in the Other group. 

• About the same percentage of males and females were in the High group. 

• In addition, 54 percent of White students, 40 percent of Black students, 
and 46 percent of Hispanic students were in the High group. 



TABLE 20 I Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATtCS PROFICIENCY 



1890 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Witcomin 


Ctntral 


Nation 




"Calculator-use " group j 


Proffcteney 


and 

ProficiWKy 


P«r««niag« 

Proffctoncy 


High 


53 ( 0.9) 
278 ( 1.6) 


48 ( 1.8) 
272 ( 3.4) 


42 ( 1.3) 
272 ( 1.6) 


OthM- 


47 ( 0.9) 
2691 1.3) 


54 ( 1.8) 
260 ( 2.7) 


58 ( 1.3) 
255 ( 1.5) 



The standard errors of ihc estimated statrstics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Given the prevalence of inexpensive calculators, it may no longer be necessary or useful to 
devote large portions of instructional time to teaching students how to perform routine 
calculatiors by hand. Using calculators to replace this time-consuming process would 
create more instructional time for other mathematical skill topics, such as problem solving, 
to be emphasized. 

The data related to calculators and their use show that: 

♦ In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 50 percent of the students 
in Wisconsin had teachers who allowed calculators to be used for tests. 

* A greater percentage of students in Wisconsin than in the nation had 
teachers who permittwl unrestricted use of calculators (29 percent and 
18 percent ♦ respectively). 

♦ In Wisconsin, most students or their families (99 percent) owned 
calculators; however, fewer students (60 percent) had teachers who 
explained the use of calculators to them. 

• In Wisconsin, 16 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 49 percent almost always did. 

♦ Some of the students (14 percent) never used a calculator to work 
problems at home, compared to 31 percent who almost always used one. 

• About one-quarter of the students (29 percent) never used a calculator to 
take qui/^es or tests, while 24 percent almost always did. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Who Is Teaching Eighth-Grade Mathematics? 



In recent years, accountability for educational outcomes has become an issue of increasing 
importance to federal, state, and local governments. As part of their effort to improve the 
educational process, policymakers have reexamined existing methods of educating and 
certifying teachers.' Many states have begun to raise teacher certification standards and 
strengthen teacher training programs. As shown in Table 21: 

• In Wisconsin. 44 percent of the students were being taught by mathematics 
teachers who reported having at lejwl a master's or education specialist's 
degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the nation. 

• Many of the students (88 percent) had mathematics teachers who had the 
highest level of teaching certification available. This is different from the 
figure for the nation, where 66 percent of the students were taught by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• About three-quarters of the students (74 percent) had mathematics 
teachers who had a mathematics (middle school or secondary) teaching 
certificate. This compares to 84 percent for the nation. 



' National Council of Teachers of Malhemalics, Professional Standards for the Teaching of Mathematics 
(Reston, VA: National Council ofTeachers of Mathematics, 1991). 
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TABLE 21 



Profile of Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Teachers 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1P90 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



Wisconsin 



Cmitna 



Nation 



P«rc«nUigt of studMiU «ftioM matlMKnatics tMctmrt 
rtpoH#d hivins flM flottowkig iteQ^'MS 


Pafcai 


Nag* 


Karcanuija 


PMC«nt«9» 


Bachelor*$ ctegroe 

Master's or spociaiist's Oogree 

Doctorate or pfofesstonai degree 


»( 

0( 


4.3) 
4.4) 
03) 


4« { 8.1) 
4B f 8.8) 
4 ( 2.7) 


56 ( 4.2) 
42 ( 4.2) 
2 ( 1.4) 


PerctiKagt of tfudantt ivfiow mattwnafics taactwrs hava 
the tpMowTing typM of taacMng ctrttflcatat that ara 
racognind 1^ Wifconain 










No regutar certification 

Regular certificatfon tHit less than the highest available 
Highest certification available (permanent or iong^erm) 


1 ( 
10 ( 
W( 


0.9) 
2.4) 
2.6) 


4 ( 2.7) 
25 ( 7.3) 
71 ( 73) 


4( U) 
28 ( 43) 
66 ( 43) 


Ptrcantaga of ftudan^ urtwia mattiamattes taacliara have 
tha foNowfng typat of taaotibig caftiflcatas that art 
racofpnixMtliy Wbmnsbi 










Mathematics (micklte school or secondary) 
Education (elementary or middle school) 
Other 


74 ( 
23( 
2( 


3.7) 
3.5) 
1.3) 


77 ( 4.5) 
17 ( 7.5) 
7 ( 4.8) 


84 ( 2.2) 
12 { 2.6) 
4 ( 1.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. !l can be said with about 9$ percent 
certainty that, for each population of inierest. the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



EDI CATIONAL BACKGROUND 

Although mathematics teachers are held responsible for providing high-quality instruction 
to their students, there is a concern that many teachers have had limited exposure to 
content and concepts in the subject area. Accordingly, the Trial State Assessment gathered 
details on the teachers* educational backgrounds - more specifically, their undergraduate 
and graduate majors and their in-service training. 
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Teachers' responses to questions concerning their undei^raduate and graduate fields of 
study (Table 22) show that: 

♦ In A^^isconsin, 51 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students were 
being taught mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics* In comparison, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics t^hers with the same major. 

^ Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Wisconsin (14 percent) 
were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate major in 
mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were taught 
by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school. 



TABLE 22 



Teachers' Reports on Their Undergraduate and 
Graduate Fields of Study 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1900 NAEP TRUU. STATE MSESSMENT 




Central 


Nation 



What was your undergraduate major? 



Mathtmatics 

Education 
Ottwr 



VJhat was your graduate major'> 



MattMNitatics 
Education 

OttMr or no graduato tavei study 



Parcantajia 



51 ( 4.3) 
43 ( 4.1) 
6 ( 2.1) 



Parcentage 



14 ( 3.1) 
45 { 4.3) 
40 ( 4.2) 



57 ( 7.1) 
29 ( 6.4) 
U ( 5.4) 



Parcantast 



34 ( 9.1) 
34 { 6.2) 
32 ( 6.6) 



Pareanlaga 



43 ( 3.9) 
35 ( 3.8) 
22 ( 3.3) 



Parctfttaga 



22 { 3.4) 
38 ( 3.5) 
40 ( 3.4) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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Teachers' responses to questions concerning their in-service training for the year up to the 
Trial State Assessment (Table 23) show that: 

• In Wisconsin, 32 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-service education dedicated to 
mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of in-service training. 

• Some of the students in Wisconsin (13 percent) had mathematics teachers 
who spent no time on in-service education devoted to mathematics or the 
teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 11 percent of the students had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on similar in-service training. 



TABLE 23 | Teachers' Reports on Their In-Service Training 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



19M NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Wiscombi 


Comrai 


nation 


During the ia$t year, how much time In 
total have you spent on fn-servfce 
; education in mathematfcs or the teachmg 

of mathematics? 

i [ 

009 to 1$ tmirs 
16 hours Of irore 


Pen^m^^ Porc«n»9« PMxwiUfft 

13 ( 2.3) 1 { 1*3) 11 ( 2.1) 
55(4.1) 71 { 5.4) 51(4.1) 
32 ( 4,0) 28 ( 5.0) 39 { 3.«) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear tn parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceriamiy thai, for each populatian of interest, the value for the entire populaUon is withm * 2 standard errors 
of the esumate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 



Recent results from international studies have shown that students from the United States 
do not compare favorably with students from other nations in mathematics and science 
achievement.^ ° Further, results from NAEP assessments have indicated that students' 
achievement in mathematics and science is much lower than educators and the public 
would like it to be." hi curriculum areas requiring special attention and improvement, 
such as mathematics, it is particularly important to have wcU-qualified teachers. When 
performance differences across states and territories are described, variations in teacher 
qualifications and practices may point to areas worth fimher exploration. There is no 
guarantee that individuals with a specific set of credentials will be effective teachers; 
however, it is likely that relevant training and ejq?erience do contribute to better teaching. 

The information about teachers' educational backgrounds and experience reveals thai: 

• In Wisconsin, 44 percent of the assessed students were b«ing taught by 
mathematics teachers who reported having at least a master's or education 
specialist's degr^. This compares to 44 percent for students across the 
nation. 

• Many of the students (88 percent) had mathematics teachers who had the 
highest level of teaching certification available. This is different fit)m the 
figure for the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• In Wisconsin. 51 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students were 
being taught mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics. In comparison, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same major. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Wisconsin ( 14 percent) 
were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate major in 
mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were taught 
by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school. 



'° Archie F,. l^poinie. Nancy A. Mead, and Gary W'. Phillips, A World of Differences An International 
Assessment of Mathematics and Science (Princeton. \J: Center for the Assessment of Edycaiionsl Progress. 
Educational Testing Service, 1988). 

" Ina V.S. Mullis, John A. Dossey. tugene H. Owen, and Gary W. Phillips. The State of Mathematics 
Achievement S'AEP s 1990 Assessment of the Nation and the Trial Assessment of the Slates (Princeton. NJ: 
National Assessment of Educational Progress. Educational Testing Service, 1991). 
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In W^isconan, 32 percent of the eighth -grade public-school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-servic« ©lucation dedicated to 
mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of in-service training. 

Some of the students in Wisconsin (13 percent) had mathematics teachers 
who spent no time on in-service education devoted to mathematics or the 
teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 1 1 percent of the students had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on similar in-service training. 
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CHAPTER 7 

The Conditions Beyond School that Facilitate 
Mathematics Learning and Teaching 

Because students spend much more time out of school each day than they do in schooir it 
is reasonable to expect that out-of-school factors greatly influence students' attitudes and 
beha\iors in school Parents and guardians can therefore play an impoitant role in the 
education of their children. Family expectations, encouragement, and participation in 
student learning experiences arc powerful influences. Together, teachers and parents can 
help build students* motivation to learn and can biDaden their interest in mathematics and 
other subjects. 

To exanune the relationship between home environment and mathematics proficiency, 
students participating in the Trial State Assessment we^ asked a series of questions about 
themselves, their parents or guardians, and home factors related to education. 
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AMOUNT OF READING MATERIALS IN THE HOME 

The number and types of reading and reference materials in the home may be an indicator 
of the value placed by parents on learning and schooling. Studoits participating in the Trial 
State Assessment were asked about the availability of newspapers, magazines, books, and 
an encyclopedia at home. Average mathematics proficiency associated with having zero to 
two, three, or four of these types of materials in the home is shown in Tabic 24 and Table 
A24 in the Data Appendix. 



TABLE 24 



Students* Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATfCS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSUBfT 


Wisconsin 


c«mm 


Nation 











; Does your family hdve, or receive on a i 
I regular 6as/$, any of tfie following items: 1 
! more Wan 25 Ooofrs. an encycJopeaia, 
; newspapers, magazines? 1 


POfSiiliSfO 

and 

ProAdOffifiv 


ProflciMwy 


PioAdoncy 


Zoro to two typos 


14 ( 0.8) 
260 ( 2.2) 


19 ( 2.1) 
250 ( 3.4) 


21 ( 1.0) 
244 ( 2.0) 


Itiroo typos 


29 ( 1.0) 
270 ( 1.6) 


31 ( 2.2) 
265 ( 3.6) 


30 { 1.0) 
258 { 1.7) 


Four types 


S7( 1.1) 
280 ( 1.3) 


50 ( 1.8) 
272 ( 2.1) 


48 ( 1.3) 
272 ( 1.5) 



The standard errors of the esiimaied statistics appear in parentheses. It can be $aid with about 9S percent 
certamiy that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire populaUon is withm 3^ 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sampic. 



The data for Wisconsin reveal that: 

• Students in Wisconsin who had all four of these types of materials in the 
home showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero 
to two types of materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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• A smaller pcrcentagp of Black and Hispanic students had all four types of 
these reading materials in their homes than did White students. 

• A greater pen^tage of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas than in disadvantaged urban areas and about the same percentage of 
students in schools in advantaged urban areas as in ejctrme rural areas and 
areas clasafied as "other" had all four types of these reading materials in 
their homes. 



HOURS OF TELEVISION WATCHED PEH DAY 

Excessive television watching is generally seen as detracting from time spent on educational 
pursuits. Students participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the 
amount of television they watched each day (Table 25). 



TABLE 25 I Students' Reports 00 the Amount of Time Spent 
I Watching Television Ench Day 



PERCENTAGE Of STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1960 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Wisconsin 


Contrai 


Nation 




HOW much television do you usually 
watch each dayf 


PorcMMago 

and 
ProliclwKy 


P«rcMtt»g» 

•nd 
Prollcloncy 


Parcontigo 

and 
Proffelancy 


On* hour or loss 


IS ( 0.8) 
284 ( 2.1) 


11 ( 1.6) 
270 { 3.5) 


12 ( 0.8) 
269 ( 2.2) 


Ttwohotirs 


26 ( 0.9) 
282 ( 1.3) 


22 ( 1.7) 
274 ( 3.2) 


21 ( 0.9) 
268 ( 1.8) 


ThtM hours 


25 ( 0.9) 
275 ( 1.4) 


25 ( 2.4) 
271 ( 4.0) 


22 ( 0.8) 
265 1 1.7) 


Four to (Iv* hours 


25 ( 0.9) 
258 ( 1.6) 


27 ( 3.0) 
261 { 2.9) 


28 { 1.1) 
260 ( 1.7) 


Six hours or mor* 


8 ( 0.7) 
249 ( 2.7) 


14 ( 1.6) 
247 ( 3.4) 


16 ( 1.0) 
245 ( 1.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutisttcs appear in parentheses. It can be said wjth about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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From Table 25 and Table A25 in the I>ata Appendix: 

• In Wisconsin, averagp mathaiurtics proficiency was lowest for students who 
spent six hours or more watching television each day. 

♦ Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Wisconsin (16 percent) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 8 percent watched six 
hours or more. 

♦ A greater percentage of males than females tended to watch six or more 
hours of television daily. However, a smaller percentage of males ihm 
females watched one hour or less per day. 

• In addition, 6 percent of White students, 30 percent of Black students, and 
B percent of Hispanic students watched six hours or more of television 
each day. In comparison, 17 percent of White students, 7 percent of Black 
students, and 12 percent of Hispanic students tended to watch only an 
hour or less. 



STUDENT ABSENTEEISM 



Excessive absenteeism may also be an obstacle to students' success in school. To examine 
the relationship of student absenteeism to mathematics proficiency, the students 
participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the number of days of 
school they missed during the one-month period preceding the assessment. 



From Table 26 and Table A26 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Wisconsin, average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students who 
missed three or more days of school. 

• Less than half of the students in Wisconsin (42 percent) did not miss any 
school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 21 percent missed 
three days or more. 

• In addition, 19 percent of White students, 36 percent of Black students, 
and 29 percent of Hispanic students missed three or more days of school. 
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Similarly, 20 percent of students attending schook in advantaged urban 
areas, 38 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, 17 percent in 
schools in extreme rural areas, and 20 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other" missed three or more days of school. 



TABLE 26 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
Scliool Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1W0 WAEP TRIAL »TA '^^^MIIEIIT 


Wlscomin 




Nation 
















How many aays of school dfd you miss 
/ast month? \ 


Porcontego 




PtoNciiiicy 


NOM 


42 { 13) 
278 ( 1.4) 


47 { 1.7) 
209 ( 23) 


45 ( 1.1) 
265 ( 1.«) 


Ont or two days 


37 ( 1.3) 
276 ( 1.4) 


X ( 2.0) 
271 ( 3.4) 


32 { 0.9) 
206 i 13) 




Thrto tfayt or moro 


21 ( 1.0) 
2«3( 2.1) 


23 ( 2.0) 
252 { 3.3) 


23 ( 1.1) 
250 ( 1.9) 



The sundard errors of the estimated suiistics appear m parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
cerUimy that» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wtihm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF MATHEMATICS 

According to the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, learning mathematics 
should require students not only to master essential skills and concepts but also to develop 
confidence in their mathematical abilities and to value mathematics as a disciplined^ 
Students were asked if they agreed or disagreed with five statements designed to elicit their 
perceptions of mathematics. These included statements about: 

♦ Personal experience with mathematics, including students' enjoyment of 
mathematics and level of confidence in their mathematics abilities: / like 
mathematics; I am good in mathematics, 

* Value of mathematics, ir*;:luding sttidents* perceptions of its present utility 
and its expected relevance to future work and life lequirements: Almost all 
people idse mathematics in their jobs; mathematics is not more for boys than 
for girls. 

^ The nature of mathematics, including students' ability to identif>' the salient 
features of the discipline: Mathematics is useful for sohing everyday 
problems. 

A student ''perception index" was developed to examine students' perceptions of and 
attitudes toward mathematics. For each of the five statements, students who responded 
**strongl}' agree" were given a value of i (indicating very positive attitudes about the 
subject), those who responded "agree*' were given a value of 2, and those who responded 
"undecided," ''disagree," or '^strongly disagree" were given a value of 3. Each student's 
responses were averaged over the five statements. The students were then assigned a 
perception index according ♦o whether they tended to strongly agree will? the statements 
(an index of I), tended to agree mxh the statements (an index of 2). or tended to be 
undecided, to disagree, or to strongly disagree with the statements (an index of 3). 

Table 27 provides the data for the students' attitudes toward mathematics as defmed by 
their perception index. The following results were observed for Wisconsin: 

• Average mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the 
"strongly agree" category' and lowest for students who were in the 
"undecided, disagree, strongly disagree" category . 

♦ l.ess than half of the students (32 percent) were in the "strongly agree" 
category (perception index of 1). This compares to 27 percent across the 
nation. 

• Some of the students in Wisconsin (17 percent), compared to 24 percent 
across the nation, were in the "undecided, disagree, or strongly disagree" 
categor> (perception index of 3). 



National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Mathematics 
(Rcston, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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TABLE 27 | Students' Perceptions of Ma\thematics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFlCJENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


WIscoRtin 


Camral 


Nation 














_ ara 
PfoScliiicy 




Studont 'perception index" groups 




paronuga 


PfoffcfaiKy 


Sb^Migty agrM 

("perception index" of 1) 




32 ( 1.1) 
2831 1.7) 


25 { 1.6) 
272 ( 3.5) 


27 ( 1.3) 
271 ( 1.9) 


("perception index" of 2} 




51 ( 1.1) 
274 ( 1.3) 


S0( 1.8} 
267 ( 3.1) 


49 ( 1.0) 
2621 1.7) 




tIndcdcM, (Utagra*. ttrongty diugrt* 

("perception index" of 3) 




17 ( 0.8) 
261 ( 1.6) 


25 { 2.2) 
256 { 2.3) 


24 ( 1.2) 
251 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated sutistics appear m parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



SUMMARY 

Some out-of-school factoid cannot be changed, but others can be altered in a positive way 
to influence a student's learning and motivation. Partnerships among students, parents, 
teachers, and the larger community can affect the educational environment in the home, 
resulting in more out-of-school reading and an increased value placed on educational 
achievement, among other desirable outcomes. 

The data related to out-of-school factors show that; 

• Students in Wisconsin who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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♦ Some of the ei^th-grade public-school stiidcnts in Wisconan (16 percent) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 8 percent watched six 
hours or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 

♦ Less than half of the students in Wisconsin (42 perracit) did not miss any 
school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 21 percent missed 
three days or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for 
students who missed three or more days of school. 

^ Less than half of the students (32 percent) werc in the "strongly agree*' 
category relating to students' perceptions of mathematics. Average 
mathematics proficiency was hi^est for students who were in the "strongly 
agree'* category and lowest for students who were in the "undecided, 
disagree, strongly disagree'* category. 
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THE NATION'S 




PROCEDURAL APPENDIX 



This appendix provides an overview of the technical details of the 1990 Trial State 
Assessment Program. It includes a discussion of the assessment design, the mathematics 
framework and objectives upon which the assessment was based, and the procedures used 
to analyze the results. 

The objectives for the assessment were developed through a consensus process managed 
by the Council of Chief State School Officers, and the items were developed through a 
similar process managed by Educational Testing Service. The development of the Trial 
State Assessment Program benefitted from the involvement of hundreds of representatives 
from State Education Agencies who attended numerous NETWORK meetings, served on 
committees, reviewed the framework, objectives, and questions, and, in general, provided 
important suggestions on all aspects of the program. 



Assessment Design 

The 1990 Trial State Assessment was based on a focused balanced incomplete block (BIB/ 
spiral matrix design -- a design that enables broad coverage of mathematics content while 
minimizing the burden for any one student. 

In total. 137 cognitive mathematics items were developed for the assessment, including 35 
open-ended items. The first step in implementing the BIB design required dividing the 
entire set of mathematics items into se\ en units called blocks. Each block was designed to 
be completed in 15 minutes. 
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The blocks were then assembled into assessment booklets so that eadbi booklet contained 
two backgroimd questionnaires * * the first consisting of general background questions and 
the second consisting of mathematics background questions - and three blocks of cognitive 
mathematics itrais. Students were given five minutes to complete each of the backgroimd 
questionnaires and 45 minutes to complete the three 15-minute blocks of mathematics 
items. Thus, the entire assessment required approximately 55 minutes of student time. 

In accordance with the BIB design, the blocks were assigned to the assessment booklets so 
that each block appeared in exactly three booklets and each block appeared with eveiy 
other block in one booklet. Seven assessment booklets were used in the Trial State 
Assessment Program. The booklets were spiraled or interleaved in a systematic sequence 
so that each booklet appeared an appropriate number of times in the sample. The students 
within an assessment session were assigned booklets in the order in which the booklets were 
spiraled. Thus, students in any given session received a variety of different booklets and 
only a small number of students in the session received the same booklet. 



Asse^ment Content 

The framework and objectives for the Trial State Assessment Program were developed 
using a broad-based consensus process, as described in the introduction to this report.^ 
The assessment framework consisted of two dimensions: mathematical content areas and 
abilities. The five content areas assessed were Numbers and Operations; Measurement; 
Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions (see 
Figure Al). The three mathematical ability areas assessed were Conceptual Understanding, 
Procedural Knowledge, and Problem Solving (see Figure A2). 



Data Analysis and Scales 

Once the assessments had been conducted and information from the assessment booklets 
had been compiled in a database, the assessment data were weighted to match known 
population proportions and adjusted for nonresponse. Analyses were then conducted to 
determine the percentages of students who gave various respoTises to each cognitive and 
background question. 

Item response theory (IRT) was used to estimate average mathematics proficiency for each 
jurisdiction and for various subpopulations, based on student / performance on the set of 
mathematics items they received. IRT provides a common scale on which performance 
can be reported for the nation, each jurisdiction, and subpopulations, even when all 
students do not answer the same set of questions. This common scale makes it possible 
to report on relationships between students' characteristics (based on their responses to the 
background questions) and their overall performance in the assessment. 



^ National Assessment of Educational Progress^ Mathematics Objectifies 1990 Assessment {P'inceion» NJ: 
EducAUonal Testing Service, 1988). 
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FIGURE Ai I Content Areas Assessed 



REPORT 1^ 
CARD 




NumiMft and Operitkmt 



This content area focuses on students' understanding of numbers (whole numbers^ fractions^ decimals, 
Integers) and their application to reai-world situations, as well as computational and estimation situations, 
Understanding numerical relationships as express^ in ratios, proportions, and percents is emphasized. 
Students' abilities in estimation, rr^ntai computatfon, use of calculators, generalization of numerical 
patterns, and verification of results are also included. 



MMSuram«nt 



This content area focuses on students' ability to describe real-world obj^ using numbers. Students are 
asked to identify attributes, select appropriate units, apply nteasurement concepts, and communicate 
measurement-related ideas to others. Questions are included that require an ability to read instruments 
using metric, custon>ary, or nonstandard units, with emphasis on precision and accuracy. Questions 
requiring estimation, measurements, and applications of measurements of length, time, money, 
temperature, mass/weight, area, volume, capacity, and angles are also included in this content area. 



Geometry 



Thts content area focuses on students* knowledge of geometric figures and relationships and on their skills 
in working with this knowledge. These skills are important at all levels of schooling as well as in practical 
applications. Students need to be able to model and visualize geometric figures m one, two, and three 
dimensions and to communicate geometric ideas. In addition, students should be able to use informal 
reasoning to establish geometric relationships. 



Data Analysis, Statistics, and Protwbitity 



This content area focuses on data representation and analysis across all disciplines and reflects the 
importance and prevalence of those activities in our society. Statistical knowledge and the ability to 
interpret data are necessary skills in the contemporary world. Questions emphasize appropriate methods 
for gathering data, the visual exploration of data, and the development and evaluation of arguments based 
on data analysis. 



Algebra and Functions 



This content area is broad in scope, covering algebraic and functional concepts in more informal, 
exploratory ways for the eighth-grade Trial State Assessment. Proficiency m this concept area requires 
both manipulative facility and conceptual understanding: it involves the ability to use algebra as a means 
of representation and algebraic processing as a probiem-solvrng tool. Functions are viewed not only in 
terms of algebraic formulas, but also in terms of verbal descriptions, tables of values, and graphs. 
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FIGURE A2 I Mathematical Abilities 



The fo(iow)ng three categories of mathematical abilities are not to De construed as hierarchical. For 
example, problem solving involves interactions t>etween conce^^ual knowlod;^ and proMdural skills, but 
what is considered complex problem solving at one grade level may be considered conceptual 
understanding or procedural knowledge at another. 



Conceptual Uncl#rst«mling 



Students demonstrate conceptual understanding m mathematics when they provide evidence that they can 
recognize, label, and generate examples and counterexamples of a»nce;Hs; can use and interrelate models, 
diagrams, and varied repr^entations of concepts: can identify and apply principles: know and can apply 
facts and definitions: can compare^ contrast, and integrate related concepts and principles; can recognize, 
mterpret, and apply the signs, symbols, and terms used to represent concepts: and can interpret the 
assumptions and relations involving concepts in n^athematicai settings. Such understandings are essential 
to performing procedures in a meanmgful way and applying them in problem-solving situattons. 



Procedural Knowledge 



Students demonstrate procedural knowledge in mathematics when they provide evidence of their ability to 
select and apply appropriate procedures correctly, verify and justify the correctness of a procedure using 
concrete models or symbolic methods, and extend or modify procedures to deal with factors inherent in 
problem settings. Procedural knowledge includes the various numerical algorithms in mathematics that 
have been created as tools to meet specific needs m an efficient manner, it also encompasses the abilities 
to read and produce graphs and tables, execute geometiic constructions, and perform noncomputationai 
skills such as rounding and ordering. 



Problem Solving 



In problem solving, students are required to use their reasoning and analytic abilities when they encounter 
new Situations. Problem solving includes the ability to recognize and formulate problems: determine the 
sufficiency and consistency of data: use strategies, data, models, and relevant mathematics: generate, 
extend, and modify procedures: use reasoning (t.e., spatial, inductive, deductive, statistical, and 
proportional): and judge the reasonableness and correctness of solutions. 
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A scale ranging from 0 to 500 was a«at«i to report pcifonnance for each content area. 
Each content-area scale was baaed on the distribution of student performance across all 
three grades assessed in the 1990 national assessment (grades 4, 8, and 12) and had a mean 
of 250 and a standard deviation of 50. 

A composite scale was created as an overall measure of students' mathematics proficiency. 
The composite scale was a weighted average of the five contoit area scales, where the 
wei^t for each content area was proportional to the relative importance assigned to the 
content area in the specifications developed by th*- Mathematics Objectives Panel. 



Scale Anchoring 

Scale anchoring is a method for defining pcrfonnance along a scale. Traditionally, 
performance on educational scales has been defined by norm-referencing - that is, by 
comparing students at a particular scale level to other students. In contrast, the NAEP 
scale anchoring is accomplished by describing what students at selected levels know and 
can do. 

The scale anchoring process for the 1990 Trial State Assessment began with the selection 
of four levels - 200, 250, 300, and 350 -- on the O-to-500 scale. Although proficiency levels 
below 200 and above 350 could theoretically have been defmed, they were not because so 
few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale. Any attempts to dcfme levels at 
the extremes would therefore have been highly speculative. 

To defme performai ^-e at each of the four levels on the scale, NAEP analyzed sets of 
mathematics items fiom the 1990 assessment that discriminated well between adjacent 
levels. The criteria for selecting these "benchmark" items were as follows: 

• To defme performance at level 200, items were chosen that were answered 
correctly by at least 65 percent of the students whose proficiency was at or 
near 200 on the scale. 

• To defme performance at each of the higher levels on the scale, items were 
chosen that were: a) answered correctly by at least 65 percent of students 
whose proficiency was at or near that level; and b) answered incorrectly by 
a majority (at least 50 percent) of the students performing at or near the 
next lower level. 

• The percentage of students at a level who answered the item correctly had 
to be at least 30 points higher than the percentage of students at the next 
lower level who answered it correctly. 
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Once these empirically selected sets of questions had b^n identified, mathematics educators 
analyzed the questions and us^ their e;^>ert judgment to characterize the knowledge, skills, 
and understandings of students peribrming at each level. Each of the fow proficiency levds 
was defined by describing the types of mathematics questions that most students attaining 
that proficiency level would be able to perform successfully. Figure 3 in Chapter 1 provides 
a summary of the levels and their characteristic skills. Eicample que^ons for each level are 
provided in Figure A3, together with data on the estimated proportion of studwts at or 
above each of the four proficiency levels who correctly answered each question.^ 



Questionnaires for Teachers and Schools 

As part of the Trial State Assessment, questionnaires were given to the mathematics 
teachers of assessed students and to the principal or other administrator in each 
participating school. 

A Policy Analysis and Use Panel drafted a set of policy issues and guidelines and made 
recommendations concerning the design of these questionnaires. For the 1990 assessment, 
the teacher and school questionnaires focused on six educational areas: curriculum, 
instructional practices, teacher qualifications, educational standards and reform, school 
conditions, and conditions outside of the school that facilitate learning and instrxiction. 
Similar to the development of the materials given to students, the policy guidelines and the 
teacher and school questionnaires were prepared through an iterative process that involved 
extensive development, field testing, and review by external advisory groups. 



MATHEMATICS TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 

The questionnaire for eighth-grade mathematics teachers consisted of two parts. The fust 
requested information about the teacher, such as race/ethnicity and gender, as well as 
academic degrees held, teaching certification, training in mathematics, and ability to get 
instructional resources. In the second part, teachers were asked to provide information on 
each class they taught that included one or moa* students who participated in the Trial 
State Assessment Program. The information included, among other things, the amount 
of time spent on mathematics instruction and homework, the extent to which textbooks 
or worksheet were used, the instmctional emphasis placed on different mathematical 
topics, and tl if use of various instructional approaches. Because of the nature of the 
sampling for ihe Trial State Assessment, the responses to the mathematics teacher 
questionnaire do not necessarily represent all eighth-grade mathematics teachers in a state 
or territor)'. Rather, they represent the teachers of the particular students being assessed. 



' Since there were insufTicient numbers of eighth-grade questions at levels 200 and 350, one of the questions 
exemplifying level 200 is from the fourth-grade national assessment and one exemplifying level 350 is from the 
iwelfth-grade national assessment. 
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HGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Profidenc^ Levels 



UvN 200: Sknph Addtttvt RMtoiUna and Probltm Solving wtth Whoto 
Numbtre 



EXAMPLE 1 
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HGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 

(continueiQ 



Uvtl 250: Slmplt MulUpUcttivt RMtoiUng ind "nMO-Stip ProblMi SoMng 



7. Wbtt ii (he value ol a + 5 when a • 3? 



Grades 

CVenM Peix^eotMQe Oocfeoti 76% 
Peraenleot Gomel for AMhor Leveit: 
20Q 2Sffi 30S 35Q 
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EXAMPLE 2 



MAHOMeAMViy 
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Grades 
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200 2S0 300 350 
mtm mtm «■¥ mM 
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Grades 
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HOURS A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Profidenqr Levels 

(contiaued) 



UvU 300: RMMitfng and ProMtm Sofvfaig Invohfing Fractions, Ds^nalt, 

ParcMlt, ElOTMntify Gtomtlric ProptrtiM, tncl Stonplt 
AHi^iratc jyUnlpulttioiit 




GrMtoS 

OvtraK Ptratmao* OofTtet 90% 
PMMiitiQt OooMt for Anoiwr Uv«l»: 

2QS 2a& 2QQ aSB 



33 49 77 80 
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200 ay) 300 360 
— 46 79 95 




EXAMPLE 2 
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FIGURE A3 
(continued) 



Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 



Uvtl 350: RMtonfng and PtoMmi SoMng Involving Gtomtlrle 

RtlaUonshfpt, Algtlmic EqiMUont, and Baglnnino StaUitica and 
ProbabUity 



EXAMPLE 1 



• • • • • • 
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SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND POUCIES QUESTIONNAIRE 

An extensive school questionnaire was completed by piindpals or other administratore in 
the schools participating in the Trial State Assessment. In addition to questions about the 
individuals who completed the questionnaires, there were qw^tions about school policies, 
course offering, and spedal priority areas, among other topics. 

It is important to note that in this report, as in all NAEP reports, the student is always the 
unit of analysis, even when information from the teacher or school questionnaire is bdng 
reported. Having the student as the unit of analysis makes it possible to dcsoibe the 
instruction received by representative samples of ei^th-grade students in public schools. 
Althou^ this approach may provide a different perspective from that which woiild be 
obtained by simply collecting information from a sample of eighth-grade mathematics 
teachers or from a sample of schools, it is consistent with N AEP's goal of providing 
information about the educational contejct and performance of students. 



Estimating Variability 

The statistics reported by NAEP (average proficiencies, percentages of students at or above 
particular scale-score levels, and percentages of students responding in certain ways to 
background questions) are estimates of the corresponding information for the population 
of eighth-grade students in public schools in a state. These estimates arc based on the 
performance of a carefully selected, representative sample of eighth^grade public-school 
students from the state or tcnitor> . 

If a different representative sample of students were selected and the assessment repeated, 
it is likely that the estimates might vary somewhat, and both of these sample estimates 
might differ somewhat from the value of the mean or percentage that would be obtained 
if every eighth-grade public-school student in the state or territory were assessed. Virtually 
all statistics that arc based on samples (including those in NAEP) arc subject to a certain 
degree of uncertainty. The uncertainty attributable to using samples of students is referred 
to as sampling error. 

Like almost all estimates based on assessment measures, NAHP's total group and subgroup 
proficiency estimates are subject to a second source of uncertainty, in addition to sampling 
error. As previously noted, each student who participated in the Trial State Assessment 
was administered a subset of questions from the total iCt of questions. If each student had 
been administered a different, but equally appropriate, set of the assessment questions - 
or the entire set of questions - somewhat different estimates of total group and subgroup 
proficiency might have been obtained. Thus, a second source of uncertainty arises because 
each student was administered a subset of the total pool of questions. 
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In addition to reporting estimates of avexagp profidendes, proportions of students at or 
above particular scale-score levels, and proportions of students giving various responses to 
background questions, this report also provides estimates of the magnitude of the 
uncertainty associated with these statistics. These measures of the uncertainty are called 
standard errc^s and are given m parentheses in each of the tables in the report. The 
standard errors of the estimates of mathematics profidency statistics reflet both sources 
of uncertainty discussed above. The standard errors of the other statistics (such as the 
proportion of students answering a background question in a certain way or the proportion 
of students in certain radal/ethtiic groups) reflect only sampling error, N AEP uses a 
methodology called the jackknife procedure to estimate these standard errors. 



Drawing Inferences from the Results 

One of the goals of the Trial State Assessment Program is to make inferences about the 
ovcraW population of dghlh-gradc students in public schools in each partidpating state and 
territory based on the particular sample of students assessed. One uses the resuhs from the 
sample — taking into account the uncertainty assodated with all samples - to make 
mferences about the population. 

The use of confidence intervals, based on the standard errors, provides a way to make 
inferences about the population means and proportions in a manner that reflects the 
imcertainty assodated with the sample estimates. An estimated sample mean profidency 
± 2 standard errors represents a 9: percent confidence interval for the corresponding 
population quantity. This means ihat with approximately 95 percent certainty, the average 
performance of the entire population of interest (e.g., all dghth-grade students in public 
schools in a state or territory) is within ± 2 itandard errors of the sample mean. 

As an example, suppose that the average mathematics proficiency of the students in a 
particular state's sample were 256 with a standard error of 1 .2. A 95 percent confidence 
interval for the population quantity would be as follows: 

Mean ± 2 standard errors = 256 ± 2 • (1.2) ^ 256 ± 2.4 = 

256 - 2.4 and 256 -f 2.4 - 253.6, 258.4 

Thus, one can conclude with 95 percent certainty that the average proficiency for the entire 
population of eighth-grade students in public schools in that state is between 253.6 and 
258.4 

Similar confidence intervals can be constructed for percentages, provided thai the 
percentages are not extremely large (greater than 90 percent) or extremely small (less than 
10 percent). For extreme percentages, confidence intervals constructed in the above 
manner may not be appropriate and procedures for obtaining accurate confidence intervals 
are quite complicated. 
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Analyzing Subgroup Differences in Proficiencies and Proportions 

In addition to the overall results, this report presents outcomes separately for a variety of 
important subgroups. Many of these subgroups are defined by shar^ characteristics of 
students, such as their gender, race/ethnicity, and the type of community in which their 
school is located, Otho' subgroups are defined by students' responses to background 
questions such as Ahaut how much time do you usually spend each day on mathematics 
homework? Still other subgroups are defined by the responses of the assessed students' 
mathematics teachers to questions in the mathematics teacher questionnairc. 

As an example, one might be interested in answering the question: Do students who 
reported spending 45 minutes or more doing mathematics homework each day exhibit higher 
average mathematics proficiency than students who reported spending 15 minutes or less? 

To answer the question posed above, one be^s by comparing the average mathematics 
proficiency for the two groups being analyzed. If the mean for the group who reported 
spending 45 minutes or more on mathematics homewo^'k is higher, one may be tempted 
to conclude that that group does have higher achievement than the group who reported 
spending 15 minutiis or less on homework. However, even thou^ the means differ, then? 
may be no real difference in performance between the two groups in the population because 
of the uncertainty associated with the estimated average proficiency of the groups in the 
sample. Remember that the intent is to make a statement about the entire population, not 
about the particular sample that was assessed. The data from the sample am used to make 
inferences about the population as a whole. 

As discussed in the previous section, each estimated sample mean proficiency (or 
proportion) has a degree of uncertainty associated with it. It is therefore possible that if 
all students in the population had been assessed, rather than a sample of students, or if the 
assessment had been repeated with a different sample of students or a different, but 
equivalent, set of questions, the performances of various groups would have been diflerent. 
Thus, to determine whether there is a real difference between the mean proficiency (or 
proportion of a certain attribute) for two groups in the population, one must obtain an 
estimate of the degree of uncertainty associated with the difference between the proficiency 
means or proportions of those groups for the sample. This estimate of the degree of 
uncertainty — called the standard error of the difference between the groups is obtained 
b) taking the square of each group'.s standard error, summing these squared standard errors, 
and then taking the square root of this sum. 

Similar to the manner in which the standard error for an individual group mean or 
proportion is used, the standard error of the difference can be used to help determine 
whether differences between groups in the population art: real, llie difference between the 
mean proficiency or proportion of the two groups ± 2 standard errors of the difference 
represents an approximate 95 percent confidence interx al. If the resuhing inter\'al includes 
zero, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to claim a real difference 
between groups in the population. If the interval does not contain zero, the difference 
between groups is statistically significant (different) at the .05 level. 
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As an example, suppose that one were interested in determining whether the average 
mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade females is higher than that of eighth-grade males 
in a particular state's public schools. Suppose that the sample estmiatcs of the mean 
proficiencies and standard errors for females and males were as follows: 



Group 


Average 
Proflclancy 


Standard 
Error 


Female 


259 


2.0 


Male 


255 


2.1 



The difference between the estimates of the mean proficiencies of females and males is four 
points (259 - 255). The standard error of this difference is 

ITius, an approximate 95 percent confidence interval for this difference is 

Mean difference ± 2 standard errors of the difference = 

4 ± 2 • (2.9) - 4 ± 5,8 - 4 . 5,8 and 4 ^ 5.8 = -1,8, 9.8 

The value zero is within this confidence interval, which extends from -1,8 to 9,8 (i,e., zero 
is between -L8 and 9.8). Thus, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to 
claim a difference in average mathematics proficiency between the population of 
eighth-grade females and males in public schools in the slate. ^ 

Throughout this report* when the mean proficiency or proportions for two groups were 
compared, procedures like the one described above were used to draw the conclusions that 
are presented. If a statement appears in the repwrt indicating that a particular group had 
higher ( or lower ) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent confidence 
interval for the difference between groups did not contain zero. When a statement indicates 
that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was abaui the same for two 
groups, the confiH^*nce interval included zero, and thus no difference could be assumed 
between the groups. The reader is cautioned to avoid drawing conclusions solely on the 
basis of the magnitude of the differences. A difference between two groups in the sample 
that appears to be sliylit may represent a statistically significant difference in the population 
because of the magnitude of the standard enors. Conversely, a diflerence that appears to 
be large may not be statistically significant. 



** 'I he procedure described above (espectally the eslimation of the standard error of the difference) is» in a strict 
senjfc, only appropriate when the statistics being compared come from independent samples. For ceriam 
comparisons in the report, the groups were not independent. In those cases, a different (and more 
appropriate) estimate of the standard error of the difference was used. 
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The procedures described in this section, and the certainty ascribed to intervals (e.g., a 95 
{>ercent confidence interval), arc based on statistical theory that assumes that only one 
confidence interval or test of statistical significance is being performed. However, in each 
chapter of this report, many different groups are being compared (i.e., mxihiple sets of 
confidence intervals are being analyzed). When one considers sets of confidence intervals, 
statistical theory indicates that the certainty associated with the entire set of intervals is less 
than that attributable to each individual comparison bom the set. If one wants to hold the 
certainty level for the set of comparisons at a particular level (e.g., .95), adjustments (called 
muhiple comparison procedures) must be made to the methods described in the previous 
section. One such procedure - the Bonferroni method - was used in the analyses described 
in this report to form confidence intervals for the differences between groups whenever sets 
of comparisons were considered. Thus, the confidence intervals in the text that are based 
on sets of comparisons are more conservative than thost* described on the previous pages. 
A more detailed description of the use of the Bonferroni procedure appears in the Trial 
State Assessment technical report. 



Statistics with Poorly Determined Standard Errors 

The standard errors for means and proportions reported by NAEP are statistics and 
therefore arc subject to a certain degree of uncertainty. In certain cases, typically when the 
standard error is based on a small number of students, or when the group of students is 
enrolled in a small number of schools, the amount of uncertainty associated with the 
standard errors may be quite large. Throughout this report, estimates of standard errors 
subject to a large degree of uncertainty are followed by the symbol "!'\ In such cases, the 
standard errors - and any confidence intervals or significance tests involving these standard 
errors should be interpreted cautiously. F-urther details concerning procedures for 
identifying such standard errors are discussed in the Trial State Assessment technical rcport. 



Minimum Subgroup Sample Sizes 

Results for mathematics proficiency and background variables were tabulated and reported 
for groups defined by race, ethnicity and type of school community, as well as by gender 
and parents' education level NAI-P collects data for five racial/ethnic subgroups (White, 
Black, Hispanic, Asian; Pacific Islander, and American Indian /Alaskan N-^tivc) and four 
types of communities (Advantaged L'rban, Disadvantaged Urban, Extreme Rural, and 
Other Communities). However, in many states or territories, and for some regions of the 
countr> , the number of students in some of these groups was not sufficiently high to permit 
accurate estimation of proficiency and or background variable results. As a result, data are 
not provided for the subgroups with ver>* small sample sizes. For resuhs to be reported for 
any subgroup, a minimum sample si/e of 62 students was required. This number was 
determined by computing the sample size required to detect an effect si/e of .2 with a 
probability of .8 or greater. 
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The effect size of .2 pertains to the true difference betweai the average proficiency of the 
subgroup in question and the average proficiency for the total eighth-grade public-school 
population in tiie state or territory, divided by the standard deviation of the proficiency in 
the total population. If the true diffcarace between subgroup and total group mean is .2 
total-group standard deviation units, then a sample size of at least 62 is rcquirwi to detect 
such a difference >vith a probability of .8. Further details about the procedure for 
determining minimum sample size ^pear in the Trial State Assessment technical report. 



Describing the Size of Percentages 

Some of the percentages reported in the text of the report are given quantitative 
descriptions. For example, the number of students being V ught by teachers with master's 
degrees in mathematics might described as "relatively few" or **almost all/' depending 
on the size of the percentage in question. Any convention for choosing descriptive temis 
for the magnitude of percentages is to some degree arbitraiy . The descriptive phrases used 
in the report and the rules used to select them are shown below. 



Percentage 


Description of Text in Report 


p = 0 


None 


0 < p < 10 


Relatively few 


10 < p < 20 


Some 


20 < p < 30 


About one-quarter 


30 < p < 44 


Less than half 


44 < p < 55 


About half 


55 < p < 69 


More than half 


69 < p < 79 


About three-quarters 


79 < p < 89 


Many 


89 < p < 100 


Almost alt 


p = 100 


All 




101 
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DATA APPENDIX 



For each of the tables in the main body of the report that presents mathematics proficiency 
resuks, this appendix contains corresponding data for each level of the four repjorling 
subpopulations - race/ethnic'ty, type of community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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TABLE A5 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROPlCiENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 
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State 


48 (12.8) 


18 { 


2.4) 


33(11.4) 




279 ( 


5.0)1 


( 




•«# 1 ***) 


Nation 


55( 


9.4) 


22 ( 


7.9) 


21 ( 4.4) 




269 ( 


2,5)1 


( 


"*) 


1 


Disaclvantaged urban 










e( 4.1) 


StiJte 


81 ( 


8.3) 


10 ( 


3.9) 




237 ( 


2.9)1 


.« ( 


"*) 


... ( . .J 


Nation 


65( 


6.0) 


16 { 


4.1) 


14 ( 3.3) 




240 ( 


4.0)t 


... j 




287 ( 4.2)' 


Extreme rural 












State 


73 ( 


5.3) 


15 ( 


4.7) 


10 ( 2,0) 




275 ( 


2.2) 


279 ( 


5.4)1 


303 i 3.2) 


Nation 


74 ( 


43) 


14 ( 


5.0) 


7 ( 2.2) 




249 ( 


3.1)1 


... ( 






Other 












State 


67 ( 


3.3) 


18 ( 


2.7) 


13 { 1.6) 




268 ( 


1.3) 


289 1 


2.8) 


1.9) 


Nation 


61 ( 


2.2) 


20 ( 


2.1) 


16 ( 1.4} 




251 ( 


2.0) 


272 ( 


2.8) 


294 ( 2.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated sialislics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within .t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of student?^ 
reported taking other mathcmaticF courses. ! Interpret with caution - the nature o: the sample does not allow 
accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample si/e is insufficiem to 
permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A5 



Students' Reports on tUe Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



19M NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


EighttHTtd^ 
MathMtatics 




Ai9«bni 





Par cantage 


Paf^oanCasa 


Pafcantaja 




and 








Proflci 


laney 


ProAdancy 


Pfo9daitGy 


TOTAL 












State 


M( 




17 ( 


1.8) 


13 { 1.3) 




266 ( 


1.4) 


284 ( 


2.3) 


( 1J*^ 




62 ( 


2.1) 


18 ( 


1.8) 








1,4) 


272 ( 


2.4) 


2flB f 2j4> 


PARENTS* EDUCATION 












HS iKMT-gridUata 














7a ( 


4.21 


11 ( 


3.0) 


7 f 1 7^ 




250 ( 


33) 






hi ^fifsn 


77 { 


3.7) 


13 ( 


3.4) 


3 ^ 1 H 




241 ( 


2.1) 






I / 
















77 { 


2.S) 


18 { 


2.3) 


B f 1 3) 




264 ( 


^4) 


279 { 


3.6) 


i 1 




70 ( 


2.6) 


18 ( 


2.4) 


8 ( 1.1) 




249 ( 


1.9) 


268 ( 


35) 


277 { 5 2^ 


Somt eoilage 














70 ( 


3J?) 


16 ( 


2,3) 


13 r 1 9> 




270 { 


1.6) 


286 ( 


3.3) 


304 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


80( 


3.1) 


21 { 


2.9) 


15 { 19) 




257 ( 


2.M 


276 ( 


2.S) 


295 ( 3.2) 


Cdttiia gracfiMta 












State 


55 ( 


:? 


20 ( 


1.9) 


22 ( 2.1) 




273 ( 




289 ( 


2.2) 


311 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


53 ( 


2.7) 


21 ( 


2.3) 


24 ( 1.7) 




259 ( 


1.5) 


278 ( 


2.8) 


303 ( 2.3) 


GENDER 












Mat* 












State 


67 ( 


2.5) 


17 ( 


1.8) 


13 ( 1.5) 




268 i 


1.4! 


283 { 


2.7) 


306 ( 24) 


Nation 




2.1) 


18 ( 


1.8) 


15 { 1.2) 




252 ( 


1.6) 


275 ( 


2.9) 


299 ( 23) 


Ftmile 












State 


89 ( 


2.8) 


17 ( 


2-1) 


13 { 1.3) 




265 ( 


1.6) 


284 ( 


2.6) 


307 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


61 ( 


2.6) 


20 ( 


2.3) 


15 ( 1.7) 




251 i 


1.5) 


269 ( 


3.0) 


293 ( 2.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 pero^jnt 
cerutnty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihin * 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages inay not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported takmg other mathematics courses. Sample size is insufficient to permit a rchable estimate (fewer 
than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homeworii 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Hon* 


15 Minutes 




4SMiniitM 


An Hour or 
Mor* 









PercMiCage 


PafcatKaga 


Parcantaga 




and 




and 


and 


and 




Prallctocicy 


PrpBcltncy 


ProRciancy 


ProfMancy 


Proflctaney 


TOTAL 












State 


2 ( 0.5) 


4e ( 3.8) 


42 ( 3.7) 


7 { 1.7) 


3 ( 0.9) 




^ 


271 ( 1.7) 


277 ( 2.1) 


286 ( 3.3)^ 


298 ( 4.4)1 


Nation 




43 ( 4 J) 


43 ( 4.3} 


10 ( 1.9) 


4 { 0-9) 






256 ( 2^) 


268 ( 2.6) 


272 ( 5.7)1 


276 ( 5.1 )t 


RACE/ETHNICITY 












WhHe 












State 


1 ( 0.5) 


47 { 4.0) 


42 ( 3.7) 


7 ( 1.8) 


3 ( 0.9) 






275 ( rs) 


282 ( 1.91 


287 { 4.1)1 




Nation 


1 ( 0.3) 


39 ( 4.5) 


45 { 5.1) 


11 ( 2.4) 


4 ( 0.9) 




^ 1 


268 ( 2.2) 


270 { 2.7) 


277 { 7.8)» 


279 { 5.8)1 


Stack 










State 


4 ( 2,4) 


37 ( 9.6) 


53 (10.3) 


6 ( 2.5) 


0 ( 0.0) 






^ ***) 


239 ( 8.0)^ 


1 




Nation 


1 ( 0.7) 


55 ( 7.8) 


40 ( 6.7) 


3( 1.2) 


2 { 0.8) 






232 ( 3.1) 


248 ( 5.3) 


1 **^) 




Hitpatilc 










State 


1 ( 1.0) 


54 ( 6.1) 


40 ( 8.5) 


2 ( 1.3) 


3 ( 2.0) 








^ 


1 *^*) 




Natton 


1 ( 0.6) 


46 ( 7.6) 


34 ( 6.8) 


13 ( 2.9) 


7 ( 2.1) 






245 ( 3.0)J 


251 ( 4.2)1 


^ *^) 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Advantai}*d uroan 












State 


0 ( 0.0) 


42 (10.4) 


33(13.2) 


25(17.9) 


0 ( 0.0) 






286 ( 2.7M 


1 ***) 






Nation 


1 ( 0,9) 


61 (11.3) 


32 { 8.6) 


5 ( 3,4) 


0 ( 0.0) 






273 ( 3.1 )t 


**• ^ t>«*^ 


^ 




Dita<ivantag*d urtMin 












State 


4 ( 2.3) 


46 (15.2) 


42(15.2) 


4 ( 2.7) 


3 1 2.7) 






239 i 5.5)t 


235 (11.5)1 


^ ***) 




Nation 


0 { 0.0) 


41 (12.6) 


36 ( 9.4) 


12 { 5.9) 


10 { 6.2) 




^ ***) 


236 ( 2.1 ){ 


253 ( 9.0)t 




*♦« ^ 


Extr»m# luril 








State 


0( 0.0) 


55 ( 9.9) 


37 ( 9.6) 


3 ( 2.2) 


5 ( 2.9) 




^ ***) 


278 ( 2.4)» 


277 ( 3.3)^ 






Nation 


0 { 0.01 


66 (14.9) 


14 (10.9) 


8 ( 5.6) 


10 ( 7.3) 




^ 


253 ( 5.4)1 


... ( 




^ ***) 


Othtr 










State 


2 1 0.$) 


44 ( 4.7) 


45 ( 4.3) 


6( 1.9) 


2 ( 1.0) 




^ ***) 


271 ( 1.8) 


261 ( 2.2) 


290 ( 6.2)1 




Nation 


1 ( 0.4) 


37 ( 4.3) 


49 ( 5.1) 


10 ( 2.4) 


4 ( 1.1) 






256 ( 3.1) 


265 ( 23) 


276 ( 8.6)t 


282 (11.6)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample si;^e is insufTicient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 




15 MtnutH 




45Miniitn 


An Hour or 
Mors 





Percentage 
and 


Percentage 


PM'centage 


Pert^ntage 


percentage 




and 


and 


and 


and 




ProAdeney 


Proficiency 


Preflcleocy 


Prottciency 


Proficiency 


TOTAL 












State 


2 ( OS) 


48 ( 3.8) 


42 ( 3.7) 


r ( 1.7) 


3 ( 0.9) 




271 { 1.7) 


277 ( 2.1) 


286 ( 3.9)f 


298 ( 4.4)f 


Nation 


1 ( 0.3} 


43 ( 4.2) 


43 ( 4.3) 


10 ( 1.9) 


4 ( 0.9) 




^ 


256 ( 2.3) 


266 ( 2.6) 


272 { 5.7)1 


278 ( 5.1)1 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












HS ncMvsraduate 










0 ( O.O) 


State 


4 ( 1.6) 


54 ( 6.7) 


40 ( 6.6) 


2 ( 1^) 


255 ( 3.6) 


*** { ***) 


( * ) 


( 


Nation 


1 ( 0.8) 


49 { 6.3) 


40 ( 6.1) 




4 ( 1.3) 




240 ( 2.8) 


246 ( 3.7) 




{ •♦^) 


HS graduate 








5 ( 1.7) 


2 { 1.0) 


State 


1 ( 0.4) 


49 { 4,7) 


43 ( 4.7) 




267 ( 1.8) 


272 ( 2.4) 


*** ( 


( ***) 


Nation 


1 ( 0.5) 


43 ( 5^) 


44 ( 5.8) 


9 ( 3.1) 


3 ( 1.0) 




1 ^ 


249 ( 3.1) 


258 { 2.7) 


( 




Some colfege 








8 ( 2.3) 


3 ( 1.2) 


State 


1 ( 0.6) 


46 { 4.4) 


42 ( 4.4) 


1 *^ j 


277 ( 2.1! 


276 ( 2.0) 




j 


Nation 


1 { 0.9) 


44 ( 5.4) 


43 ( 5.8) 


7( 2.1) 


4 I 1.0) 




265 ( 2.6) 


270 { 3.6) 


1 ^^) 


1 **^) 


College graduate 






44 ( 3.8) 


8{ 2.1) 


3 ( 0.9) 


State 


2 ( 0.9) 


43 ( 4.1) 


•** I "*) 


279 ( 2,2) 


288 ( 3.0) 


295 ( 4.6)t 




Nation 


0 ( 0.3) 


40 ( 4.7) 


44 ( 4.1) 


11 { 2.3) 


5 ( 1.3) 




1 


265 ( 25) 


277 ( 3.0) 


287 ( 6,1 )» 


/ *^^) 


GENDER 












Mate 








7( 1.8) 


3( 1.1) 


State 


2 { 0.6) 


46 { 4,0) 


42 ( 3.8) 




272 ( 2.0) 


278 ( 2.4) 


290 ( 5.1 )t 




Nation 


1 ( 0.3) 


44 ( 4.4) 


43 ( 4.3) 


9 ( 1.9) 


5 ( 1.3) 






257 ( 2.9) 


268 ( 2.9) 


273 ( 7.3)f 


279 ( 7.7)1 


Female 










2 ( 0.7) 


State 


1 ( 0.4) 


47 i 4.0) 


43 1 4.0) 


7 ( 1.8} 




270 ( 2.2) 


277 ( 2.4) 


282 (4.8)1 


•«« 1 *^*) 


Nation 


1 ( 0.4) 


41 i 4.4) 


43 i 4.7) 


11 1 2.0) 


4 ( 0.9) 




255 ( 2.3) 


264 ( 2.8) 


272 ( 5.7)1 





The standard errors of the estimated siaiist.cs appear in parentheses, it can be said wuh about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of mtcr^^ct the value for the enure population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vanabjhty of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample si/e is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OP STUOEN TS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1960 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Non« 


15 MfnutM 


30 MinittM 


45 Minutts 


A«i Hour or 
Mor* 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



RACE/ETHWICtTY 

Wtift« 

State 

Nation 

Bliek 

State 

Nation 

State 

Natton 



TYPE OF COMMUWITY 



A(fVBnUg#d urban 

State 

Nation 

Oisadvantasfd urban 

State 

Nation 

Extreme nraf 

State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



Peixenlage 

end 
Proflctency 



8( 1.0) 
270 { 2A) 

8 ( 0.6} 
251 ( 2.8) 



a( 1.1) 

274 { 2.3) 
10 ( 1.0) 
258 ( 34) 

6 { 3.3) 

I 

7 ( 1.S) 

^ ***) 

10 ( 2.8) 
♦«* ^ ***) 

12 ( 1.8) 



P«reanta9« 
and 

Praddoney 



37 ( 13) 
27$ ( i2) 

31 ( 2.0) 
264 ( 1.9) 



39 { 1.5) 
281 { 1.1) 

33 { 2.4) 
270 ( 1.9) 

23 ( 2.5) 

26 ( 2.5) 
241 ( 3,8) 

34 ( 5.2) 
^ ***) 

27 ( 3.0, 
246 { 3.6) 



Mid 

Prodc^HKy 



33{ 1.1) 

274 ( 1 J) 

32 ( 1.2) 

263 ( 1.9) 



33 { 1.1) 
279 { 1.5) 

32 ( 1.3) 
270 { 2.1) 

35 ( 3.7) 
237 ( 4.4)' 

33 { 2.7) 
237 { 3.5) 

34 ( 5.0) 

30 { 2.6) 
248 ( 3.4) 



Percentage 

and 
Pn>lie}ency 



13 ( 0.8) 

273 ( 2.0) 

16 ( 1.0) 

286 ( 1,9) 



12 { 0.9) 
278 ( 1.8) 

15 { 0.9) 
277 ( 2^) 

18 ( 3.0) 

18 ( 2.3) 
240 ( 3.6) 



13 



( 3.31 

( ^) 
17 ( 2.1) 
241 ( 4.3) 



ParewiUfl* 
and 

ProScianey 



9 ( OJ) 
269 ( 3.0) 

12 ( 1.1) 
2S3( 3.1) 



b ( 0.8) 
280 ( 2.5) 
11 ( 1.3) 
2M { 3.3) 

18 ( 2.8) 

16 { 1.9) 
232 { 3.7) 

9( 2.7) 

14 ( 1.7) 



4 ( 2.4) 


36 ( 4.4) 

1 *a*^ 


35 { 5.3) 


15 ( 3.0) 
{ — ) 

12 ( 3.3} 


10 ( 1.3) 


8 ( 2.5) 


41 (12.5) 
278 ( 3.0)f 


31 ( 6.6) 
280 1 4.6)^ 


7 ( 3,4) 


12 ( 5.0( 
12 ( 3.7) 


28 ( 3.1) 
245 ( 3.5)» 

24 ( 33) 
253 ( 4.9)! 


31 { 4.9) 
239 ( 4,6)» 

31 ( 3.0) 
247 ( 4.7)1 


13 { 2.6) 

1 

20 ( 1.9) 
250 i 4.8)1 


16 { 3.5) 
14 { 2.2) 


8 ( 35) 
8 f 2.3) 

*«• ^ 


39 ( 3.5) 
281 ( 1.6) 

36 ( 4.6) 
260 ( 3.5)i 


33 ( 2.5) 
276 ( 2.4) 

31 ( 2.9) 
255 { BAY 


12 { 1-6) 
275 { 3.0) 

18 ( 3.8) 

j 


8 ( 2.0) 
7 { 2.7) 


8 ( 1.0) 
273 ( 3.0) 

9i 1.0) 
250 ( 3.8) 


38 { 1.7) 
279 ( 1.6) 

30 ( 1.8) 
263 ( 2.3) 


34 ( 1.3) 
277 ( 1.7) 

32 ( 1.3) 
264 ( 2.3) 


13 ( 1.1) 
274 ( 2.71 

15 ( 1.1) 
267 { 2.1) 


8 ( 0.8) 
275 ( 3.7) 
13 ( 1.1) 
258 { 3.6) 



The standard errors of ihe esumsicd statistics ppear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wuhm i 2 standard eirors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variabihty of this estimated mean proficienc). Sample si?e )s msufHcicnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IflOO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


None 


IS MinuUs 


90 MinutM 


45 MinutM 


An Hour or 
MoT* 



JOTAL 

State 

( Nation 



PARENTS' EDUCATtOM 



State 
Nation 

HS graduata 

State 

Nation 

Soim collag* 

State 

Nation 

Collvge graduate 

State 

Nation 



GENDER 

Male 

State 

Nation 

Ftinat# 

State 

Nation 



Mrctfitage 

and 
ProOdtncy 



8( 1,0) 
970 { 2.9) 

9 ( 0.6) 
251 ( 2.8) 



P e rcanta ge 

and 
ProOdancy 



37 ( 1^) 
270 { 1^) 

31 ( 2.0) 
264 ( 1*9) 



P ar ca n t aga 

and 
ProAdancy 



33 ( 1.1) 

274 ( 1.7\ 

32 ( 1^j 

203 ( 1.9) 



P ai c an U fa 
and 

Proffdancy 



13 ( 0.8) 
273 ( 2.0) 

16 ( 1.0) 
2661 1.9) 



Parcantaga 
ai^^ 
Pfofldancy 



9 ( 0.7) 
268 ( 3.0) 
12 { 1.1) 
256 { 3.1) 



12 ( 2,8) 

^ J 


38 ( 4.3) 

j ***) 


26 ( 42) 

34 ( 4.4) 
246 { 2.6) 


10 ( 2.6) 


1* ( 


3.3) 


17 ( 3.0) 
j j 


26 ( 3.3) 
246 ( 4.0) 


12 { 2.5) 

^ 


10 ( 


2.2) 
•**) 


10 f 1.6) 
271 ( 3.9) 

10 ( 1.7) 
246 ( 4.2) 


37 { 1.7) 
273 ( 1.6) 

33 ( 2.2) 
259 ( 3.2) 


34 { 1.6) 
266 ( 2.1) 

31 ( 1.9) 
254 ( 2.4) 


11 ( 1.2) 
267 ( 3.2) 

•;6( 1.4) 
256 ( 2.8) 


^ { 

261 1 
11 ( 
244 ( 


1.2) 
3.4) 

1.5) 
3.4) 


7( 1.0) 

♦♦IT ^ 

9{ 1.2) 

♦*» ^ 


41 ( 2.3) 
281 ( 1.7) 

30 ( 2.7) 
266 ( 3.0) 


29 ( 1.7) 
276 ( 1.9) 

36 ( 2.1) 
266 ( 2.6) 


15 ( 1.7) 

273 ( 3.1) 
14 ( 1.8) 

274 ( 3.5) 


d ( 
«^ j 

11 1 

««* j 


1.0) 
"*) 
1.5) 
*") 


5 { 0,9) 

1 ***) 

7 ( 0.9) 
265 ( 3.6) 


37 ( 2.0) 
286 ( 1.8) 

31 ( 3.4) 
275 ( 2.0) 


35 ( 1.8) 
284 ( 2.3) 

31 ( 2,0) 
275 ( 2.5) 


13 ( 1.3) 
284 ( 3.2) 

18 ( 1.2) 
278 { 32) 


10 ( 
285 ( 
14 ( 

271 ( 


1.1) 
3.6) 
1.9) 
2.8) 



11 ( 1.3) 
270 ( 2.9) 

11 ( 1.1) 
255 ( 3.9) 


37 ( 1.6) 
279 ( 1 .4) 

34 ( 2.4) 
264 ( 2.8) 


30 ( 
275 ( 

29 ( 
266 ( 


1.4) 
2.3) 
1.3) 
2.4) 


14 ( 1.2) 
274 ( 2.3) 

15 ( 1.2) 
265 ( 3.0) 


8 ( 0.9) 
271 ( 3.5) 
11 ( 1.4) 
258 ( 4.1) 


5( 1.1) 
269 ( 5.2)1 

7 { 0.9) 
248 ( 4.1) 


37 ( 1.6) 
277 ( 1.8) 

28 ( 2.0) 
263 ( 1.5) 


36 ( 
273 ( 

35( 
260 ( 


1.4) 
1.8) 
1.7) 
2.0) 


11 ( 0.9) 
270 ( 3,0) 

17 ( 1.0) 
267 ( 2,4) 


10 ( 1,0) 
268 ( 4.0) 

13 ( 1.3) 
258 ( 3.3) 



The standard errors of ihc estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said wjth about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wjihm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
dctermmation of the vanabilny of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size \$ insufTicient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than e>2 students). 
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TABLE A8 I Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
I Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1W0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSWEMT 


I^jmb«r9 and Optrafioni 




Oaomttry 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttte or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 

Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 





PaiTfilaga 


PtrcMi 


tarn 






Pafcanu^^ 


Pafcantaj|6 






and 


and 


asid 


and 


and 




Prottotonqr 


Pi^ofhdiNiay 


PraRclaney 


ProfSciency 




ProAciMicy 


TOTAL 
















State 


37 ( 3.4) 


16 { 


2 0i 


11 { 23) 




17 1 2.7) 


*s { 9.1 ; 




272 ( 1.0} 


2fiS { 




264 ( 4.3)t 


261 { 2^) 


276 ( 2.9) 


275 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


40 ( 3.6) 


15 ( 


2 1i 


17 { 3.0) 


33 i 4.0) 


28 < 3,6) 


21 { 3.3) 






257 ( 


3.4) 




d/^ \ 4«W^ 




264 ( 5.4) 


RACE/ETHNK^KTY 
















WMta 
















State 


35 { 3.5) 


17 { 


2.1) 


11 ( 2.6) 


4S( 4^} 


18 ( 2.9) 


23 ( 3.2) 




271 { 1.7) 


297 ( 


3.2) 


270 { 3.3)1 


284 ( 2.3) 


282 ( 2i)) 


279 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


46 ( 3.7) 


16 { 


2*) 


14 ( 3.4) 


X ( 4.7) 


27 ( 4.4) 


22 ( 3.4) 




267 ( 22) 


2S9( 


3.S) 


259 ( 6.9)1 


277 ( 4.3) 


265 ( 3.3) 


273 { 5.8) 


Black 
















State 


56 ( 6.6) 


8{ 


2.2) 


13 ( 6.1) 


28 ( 7.0) 


13 ( 3.3) 


18 ( 5.7) 




244 ( 7.6)1 




***) 




1 ***) 




J 


Nation 


54 ( 7.9) 


11 ( 


3.3) 


25 ( 7.4) 


23 ( 5.7) 


33 ( 7.9) 


24 ( 7.3) 




243 ( 4.3) 


^ ( 




22S ( 2.6)1 


236 ( 6.1 )i 


242 { 5.6)t 


233 { 4.7)1 


HitfNHilc 
















State 


46 ( 6.4) 


17 { 


4.6) 


13 ( 3.4) 


42 { 6.9) 


11 ( 3.3) 


26 ( 6.9) 




*«# ^ 


t 


***) 






^ 




Nation 


47 t 6.7) 




2.2) 


23 ( 4.1) 


34 ( 5.8) 


27 ( 6.8) 


16 ( 5.5) 




246 ( 4.6) 


-** ( 


***) 




255 ( 4.4)t 


•#« ^ j 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 
















A<ivaitlaged urtian 














30(17.8) 


State 


51 (15.8) 


22 ( 


7.8) 


4( 3 J) 


67 (22.0) 


44 (15.6) 




260 ( 4.8)^ 


... ( 


*") 


*«* ^ **« j 


295 ( 6.5)1 


287 TiO.*)' 


*** { ***) 


Nation 


26113,0) 


16 ( 


4.2) 


9 { 7.0) 


40 { 8.5) 


38 ( 9.4) 


13 ( 3.2) 




^* 1 


•** ( 


*") 


*«« J J 


1 


267 ( 4.9)1 


j 1 


Disa<ivanla9«<f urtan 
















State 


61 ( 6.7) 


2( 


1.3) 


25 (10.5) 


24 { 7.0) 


18 ( 2.9) 


12 ( 8.0) 




248 ( s.sy 


( 






^ 


^ 




NatJon 


48 (12.1) 


9{ 


4.0) 


39(10.3) 


21 I 6.5) 


33111.8) 


16 { 7.6) 




2551 63V 


... ( 


...) 


23fi ( 6.4)t 




246 ( 6.2)^ 


*»* j ***) 


Extrama mral 
















State 


41 ( 7.7) 


12 ( 


3.9) 


16 ( 6.7) 


26 ( 4.4) 


14 ( ai) 


13 { 3.6) 




279 ( 2.6)1 


294 { 


6.0)1 


271 { 3J)» 


284 ( 4.1) 


282 ( 3.5)f 


276 ( 5,6)t 


Nation 


S3 (12.4) 


6( 


3.6) 


6 { 4.9) 


32 (11.7) 


9{ 6.1) 


16 ( 7.9) 




257 ( 7.1)1 


... ( 




♦♦^ ^ •♦♦J 


265 { 9.1)1 


*** { ) 


•«« 1 


Other 
















State 


32 ( 4.2) 


19 ( 


3.2) 


8 ( 2.6) 


50 { 5.2) 


15 ( 3.0) 


26 ( 4.3) 




274 { 2.3) 


294 { 


4.0) 


273 ( 5.S)f 


280 ( 2.6) 


280 ( 3.4)1 


278 ( 3.3) 


Nation 


52 ( 4.1) 


16 ( 


2-7) 


16 ( 3.9) 


34 { 5.3) 


28 ( 4.6) 


24 ( 4.3) 




260 { 2.3) 


286 ( 


3.6) 


253 ( 7.1 )f 


270 { 4.6) 


260 ( 3.9) 


265 { 5.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated staiisctc$ appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included, f Interpret with cauuon - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of thrs estimated mean proficiency. •** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Wisconsin 



TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRtAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Numbm and Optnltons 




Oaomttry 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Uttie or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 





ParoenH^ 


Parcantaga 


Parcawti^ 


Pac'canli^pi 




ParcMilsg* 




and 


and 


«id 


Mid 


and 


and 




ProRclancy 


Praffdaney 


Proffctancy 


Proflci«acy 


Proflclancy 


Proftctwicy 


TCTAL 














St^te 


37 ( 3.4) 


16 ( 2,0) 


11 { 2S) 


44 ( 4.4) 


17 { 2.7) 


23 ( 3.1) 




272 ( 1.9) 


295 ( 3.3) 


264 ( 4.3)t 


281 ( 2.2) 


278 { 2.9) 


275 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


49 ( 3.6) 


15 ( 2.1) 


17 { 3.0) 


33 1 4.0) 


28 ( 3.8) 


21 ( 3.3) 




260 ( 1.8) 


287 ( 3.4) 


250 ( 5.9) 


272 ( 4.0) 


2S0{ 3.2) 


264 ( 5.4) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 














HS iKMvgraduata 








36 ( 6.7) 


18 ( 4.3) 


22 ( 5.3) 


State 


50 ( 6.1) 


11 { 3.4) 


19 ( 5.3) 




252 ( 4.9) 


1 ***) 










Nation 


B0{ 6.9) 


7 ( 2.3) 


22 ( 5.3) 


25 ( 5.3) 


32 ( e.3) 


20 ( 6.7) 




251 ( 3.4) 




^ J 


*#« ^ j 




^ 


HS grtL^uMt^ 










18 ( 3.2) 


20 ( 3.6) 


State 


40 ( 3.9) 


13 ( 2.6) 


13 ( 3.0) 


41 ( 4.8) 




269 ( 2.2) 


288 ( 3.2 )* 


265 ( 4.6)1 


271 ( 2.9) 


274 { 2.8) 


265 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


55 ( 4.8) 


11 ( 2.8) 


17 ( 3.9) 


27 ( 5.0) 


27 ( 4.5) 


24 ( 5.1) 




259 ( 2.9) 




251 ( 6.1)1 


253 ( 4.7)! 


255 ( 4.2) 


246 ( 4.8)) 


Soma coilaga 










16 ( 3.0) 


26 ( 3.6) 


State 


38 ( 4.0) 


15 ( a.3) 


5» ( 2.4) 


41 ( 4.7) 




279 ( 2.0) 


301 ( 4.2) 


^ ***) 


282 ( 3.0) 


284 ( 4.8) 


277 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


47 ( 4.4) 


17 ( 3.3) 


12 ( 2.7) 


39 ( 5.5) 


27 1 5.0) 


23 { 4.1) 




265 ( 2.6) 


284 ( 4.1)1 


^ ) 


279 { 4.5) 


262 ( 4.8)1 


270 ( 4.7) 


Colltga graduate 








50 ( 4.7) 


19 ( 3.3) 


23 ( 2.9) 


State 


29 ( 3.5) 


22 ( 2.4) 


9 ( 2.3) 




279 ( 3.2) 


300 ( 4.0; 


270 ( 7.8)» 


291 ( 3.2) 


286 ( 4.1) 


289 ( 4.2) 


Nation 


44 { 4.1) 


19 ( 2.4) 


16 { 3.3) 


37 ( 3.8) 


26 ( 3.4) 


21 ( 2.9) 




269 ( 2.6) 


298 ( 3.4) 


264 ( 7.2)f 


283 ( 3.8) 


270 ( 3.8) 


280 ( 6.4) 


GENDER 














Mate 












23 ( 3.3) 


State 


36 { 3.6) 


16 ( 2.1) 


12 i 2.5) 


44 ( 4.6) 


17 ( 2.6) 


274 ( 2.3) 


292 ( 3.8) 


2^ ( 4.2)» 


282 ( 2.6) 


282 ( 3.4) 


273 { 3.1 ) 


Nation 


48 ( 4.1) 


14 i 2.1) 


17 ( 3.3) 


32 ( 3.9) 


29 ( 4.1) 


20 ( 3.3) 




261 ( 2.5) 


287 ( 4,4) 


258 ( 6.7) 


275 ( 4.8) 


263 ( 3.8) 


266 ( 6.6) 


Female 












22 ( 3.1) 


State 


37 ( 3.6) 


16 ( 2.1) 


11 ( 2.5) 


43 { 4.4) 


17 { 2.9) 




270 ( 2.1) 


298 ( 3.5) 


259 { 6.1)1 


279 ( 2.5) 


275 ( 3.3) 


278 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


51 ( 3.9) 


15 ( 2.4) 


17 { 3.2) 


35 ( 4.3) 


27 ( 3.9) 


23 ( 3.5) 




260 ( 2.0) 


286 ( 3.3) 


241 { 5.4) 


268 ( 4.1) 


256 ( 3.3) 


263 ( 5.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be satd with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages miy not total 100 pe-'cent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determmation of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is msuflicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 student.?). 
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TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Repons on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATtCS PROFICIENCY 



ftlACD TQIAf 


Oala Afvtfyf tt. Statistics, and 
ProlMMIity 


Algebra and Functions 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


rfeavy trnprwsis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy Ernphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 




Pitaiitaga 
mo 

ProAdMcy 


Pareantage 

PfoAdancy 


Pefcenlage 

and 

Profldency 


Percentage 

and 
Proflctency 


TOTAL 

State 

Nation 


8 ( 1.8) 
284 ( 3J)! 
14 ( 2.2) 


63 ( 37) 
279 ( 1.8) 
53 ( 4.4) 


46 ( 3.7) 
284 ( 22) 

46 ( 3.6) 
275 { 


14 ( 2.3) 
255 ( 3.4) 

20 ( 3.0) 
243 ( 3.0) 


RACE/fTHNICITY 










state 
Nation 


8 ( 2.0) 
291 ( 3.2)1 
14 ( 2.4) 
276 ( 4.1) 


63 ( 4.0) 

53 ( 5.0) 
271 ( 3,1) 


49 { 3.8) 

48 ( 4.2) 
281 ( 3.0) 


14 { 2.5) 
259 ( 3.1 ) 

18 ( 2.8) 
251 ( 3.3) 


BtSCK 

State 
Nation 


10 ( 3.5) 
14 ( 3.4) 


56 ( 5.4) 

OA^ i^OA) 

£^ I \ 1 U.*f / 

53 ( 8.2) 
225 ( 4.3) 


39 ( 7.2) 

39 ( 7.1) 
253 ( 6.3) 


16 { 4.6) 

27 { 6.9) 
226 ( 2^)* 


State 


6 ( 2.5) 

{ i 

15 ( 4.1) 
^ ***) 


63 ( 5.8) 

56 ( 6.3) 
246 ( 4.4) 


41 { 7.2) 

^ *^*) 

46 { 5.9) 
257 ( 4.0)1 


15 ( 3.4) 

^ 1 


Nation 


18 ( 4.2) 


TYPE OF COMMUNtTY 










A^fvantageil urban 

State 

Nation 


16 (10.3) 

11 f »:6} 


54 (21.3) 
305 ( 5,9)1 

65 (19.4) 
284 ( 7.4 |f 


75 (11.4) 
293 1 6.3)^ 

41 ( 8.9) 
296 1 7.9)1 


U { U.u) 

... ( 

18 1 5.3) 

«•* ^ 


Disadvantaged urban 

State 

Nation 


15 ( 4,9| 
19 { 9.4) 


57 { 9.7) 
240 ( 6.9 )i 

34 (11.4) 
236 ( 8.2)1 


28 ( 5.8) 
^ ***) 

53 (11.8) 
254 { 6.3)^ 


13 ( 6.0) 
«•« ^ ***) 

20 ( 9.4) 
^ •^•^ 


Extrtnte rural 

State 

Natjon 


7 i 4,01 
5 ( 5.4) 

^ 


63 ( 7.7) 
280 ( 2.9) 

65 (16.9) 
254 { 6.7 )^ 


44 ( 8.1) 

282 ( 4,7 1^ 

33 ( 8-1) 
1 t**j 


17 ( 4.5) 
264 ( 5.1 )t 

42 (16.0) 
241 ( 5,9)t 


Other 

State 

Natron 


7 { 2.3) 
290 ( 4.6)1 
15 ( 2.9) 
267 ( 4.71 


66 ( 4.3) 
280 ( 1.9) 

53 ( 5.2) 
260 { 3.4) 


48 i 4.9) 
286 i 2.7) 
47 ( 4.3) 

276 1 2.3) 


13 { 3.3) 
254 ( 4.0)J 

17 ( 3.3) 
245 ( 4.4)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of intere.«. the value for the enure population is within j 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages ma> not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis 
llxZrs IS not included. ! Interpret vv.th caution - the nature of the sample does not allovv accurate 
determination of the variabtiit> of this estimated mean proficiency. *" Sample si?e is msufTicient to permn a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCV 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


OatA AMTyt 1$, SUtitilcf. and 
f^rotaMlly 


SUft^bTM and FUnctiom 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttie or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 





Percentage 






Pace ent age 




and 


and 




and 




mmv^ncy 


ProOcteney 


PraAetency 


Pfoffeieney 


TOTAL 


















State 


a i 

e \ 


1.0 J 




3 71 




3 7) 


14 ( 


2.3) 




284 { 


3.7)1 


278 ( 


1.8) 


284 ( 


2^) 


255 [ 


3.4) 


Nation 


14 i 


2:2) 


S3 ( 


4.4} 


46 ( 


3.6) 


20 ( 


3.0) 






4 3) 






275 ( 


2^) 


243 ( 


3.0) 


PARENTS EDUCATION 


















HS non-9raduatt 










36 { 


6.0) 


18 ( 


4.6) 


State 


e{ 


2.1) 


65 ( 


5.6) 




Mir ^ 


***) 


257 ( 


7.0) 


^ ( 


***) 


*** ( 


•**) 


Nation 


9( 


3.0) 


53 { 


7.7) 


28 ( 


5.2) 


29 ( 


6.9) 




^ ( 




240 ( 


6.2) 


( 


**•) 


^ ( 


«.) 


HS graduate 














16 ( 




State 


7( 


1.7) 


S4( 


3.8) 


39( 


4.3) 


2.4) 








272 ( 


2.1) 


277 ( 


2.7) 


253 ( 


4.4) 


Nation 


17 ( 


3.7) 


54 ( 


5.4) 


44( 


4.^) 


23 ( 


3.9) 




261 ( 


8.0)1 


247 ( 


2.9) 


26S( 


3.5) 


239 ( 


3.4) 


Some collt9e 














13 ( 


2.5) 


State 


8( 


2.0) 


81 ( 


4.3) 


50( 


4.2) 


( 


•**) 


284 ( 


2.5) 


284 ( 


2.9) 


259 ( 


3.0) 


Nation 


13 ( 


2.5) 


57 ( 


5.8) 


48 ( 


4.8) 


17 ( 


3.1) 








270 ( 


3.7) 


278 { 


3.0) 


( 


♦ ♦♦J 


Cottage gradiiare 










58 ( 


3.6) 


12 { 


2.8) 


State 


9( 


2.3) 


63 ( 


4.3) 




288 { 


4,0)1 


291 ( 


2.6) 


294 ( 


2.6) 


260 ( 


4.8)i 


Nation 


15 { 


2.4) 


53 ( 


4.4) 


50( 


3.9) 


18 ( 


2.4) 




282 { 


4.5) 


275 ( 


3.8) 


288 ( 


3.0) 


249 ( 


4.0) 


GENDER 


















Male 
















2,6) 


State 


8 ( 


2.0) 


82 ( 


4.1) 


46 ( 


3.7) 


16 ( 




294 ( 


4.7)t 


279 ( 


2.3) 


284 ( 


2.6) 


256 ( 


3.5) 


Nation 


13 ( 


2.2) 


54( 


4.7) 


44( 


4.1) 


22 ( 


3.6) 




275 ( 


5.8) 


260 ( 


3.5) 


278 ( 


3.2) 


243 ( 


3,0) 


Femata 


















State 


8( 


1.8) 


63 ( 


3.7) 


50( 


4.0) 


12 ( 


2.2) 




272 ( 


5.5)1 


279 ( 


1.9) 


285 ( 


2.4) 


253 ( 


4.6) 


Nation 


16 ( 


2.4) 


S3( 


4.5) 


48( 


3.6) 


18! 


2.9) 




263 ( 


4.4) 


282 ( 


2.8) 


274 ( 


2.7) 


244 ( 


3.9) 



The sljindard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for ihe sample. The pccentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis*' 
category is not included. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample si?!e is msufHcent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A9 



Teachers' Reports on the AvailabiSity of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 


1 Oat Ail tht Rtsourcw 1 


1 Oct Most of tht 


1 Oct Some 


or None of 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


Need 


RKOurcM t NMd 


ttw RtseurcM 1 NtMt 






PTceinay 
and 




PtrcMtag* 






and 




PTiNiciaiicy 


ProAdtncy 


ProAcicncy 


TO I Ai. 












State 


18 ( 3.4) 


S8 ( 


*.0) 


23 ( 


3.4) 




280 ( 2.6) 


278 ( 


1.6) 


267 ( 


2.3) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.4) 


56( 


4.0) 


31 ( 


4.2) 




265 ( 42) 


265 ( 


2.0) 


261 ( 


2.9) 


RACE/CTHNICITY 












Win* 












state 


19 ( 3.6) 


60 ( 


4.2) 


21 ( 


3.6) 




282 ( 2.4; 


281 ( 


1.2) 


273 ( 


2.3) 


Nation 


n { d^} 


58 ( 


4.6) 


30 ( 


4.6) 






270 { 


2.3) 


267 ( 


3.3) 


Black 












State 


( ^,^) 


42 ( 


9J2) 


47 ( 


6.0) 




{ ) 


235 ( 


5.5)1 


236 ( 


55)1 


Nation 


15 ( 4^) 


52 ( 


6.6) 


33 ( 


7.2) 






242 ( 


2.4) 


236 { 


4.9) 


Hispanic 








25 ( 


4.8) 


State 


24 ( 4.7) 


51 ( 


5.8) 






-**) 


*** ( 




Nation 


23 1 / .o| 




4.9) 


34 ( 


7.7) 




246 ( 7.7 )f 


250 i 


2.9) 


244 ( 


3.0)1 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Advantaged iwtnn 












State 


36 (17.3) 


32 (13.2) 


33 (23.3) 






... , 


*") 


... j 


4** 1 


Nation 


38 ( 9.2) 


59 j 


8.9) 


3( 


3.1) 




272 ( 8.5)^ 


286 I 


1.3)t 


... , 


...J 


Disadvantaged urtMm 








53 ( 


10.9) 


State 


8 ( 8.2) 


39 ( 


15.3) 




238 t 


5.7)1 


241 ( 


7.6)t 


Nation 


10 ( 6.8) 


40 ( 


13.1) 


50 ( 


14.5) 






251 { 


5.4)1 


253 { 


5.5)1 


Bdreme rural 












State 


24 ( 9.4) 


GO { 


10.9) 


16 ( 


7.5) 




281 ( 2,3|* 


276 ( 


2.0)1 


276 ( 


2.6)1 


Nation 


2 ( 2.6) 


54 ( 


10.4) 


43( 


10.3) 




260 I 


8.8)' 


257 t 


5.0)1 


Other 












State 


17 ( 3.6) 


60 ( 


5.1) 


23 ( 


4.2) 




277 ( 2.2)1 


280 ( 


1.7) 


269 ( 


2.4) 


Nation 


11 ( 2.9) 


58 ( 


5.4) 


31 ( 


5.6) 




265 ( 3.9)1 


264 ( 


2.1) 


263 ( 


4.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withtn - 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample d^nrs not allow accurate 
determination of the vartabtht> of this estimated mean proftctcnc) S^tmple si7c \% msufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (feuer than ^2 students). 
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TABLE .9 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the AvsulabiKty of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



4<MII> ilACD TDIAI 


1 Oat AH the ResourcM t 


lOatMoit oftha 


1 0«t Soim or Hon* of 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


Naad 


Ra$ourca$ t Naad 


ttw Rmoutms rNMd 








^ ^ 


Pafcantaia 


INM^cafiti^a 




and 


ana 


Mm 




ProfldaiKy 


PraAdancy 


PiuuciaiiVf 


TOTAL 








State 


15 \ M] 


M ( 4.0) 


23 ( 3.4) 


2S0 ( 2.6) 


Zfo I i.pj 


<%Acr / 4 *>i 


Nation 


13 ( 2.4) 


90 ( 4.U) 


ai \ 4*Aj 


265 ( A£) 


2tK> { 2«U} 




liARENTS' EDUCATKHI 












M I 5.7| 


26 ( 53) 


State 


20 ( 5.5) 




( ***) 




ft ft / ft ftft 1 

1 } 


Nation 


8 ( 2.6) 


54 I 5.7) 


la ( ft 'X\ 


*** ( 


244 { 2.7) 




HS graduate 




01 i 4.4) 


22 ( 3.8) 


State 


17 ( 3.7) 


26© ( 3.3)' 


273 ( 1.7) 




Nation 


10 ( 2.5) 


54 { 4.9) 


JO \ 4.W; 




253 ( 4.8)t 


ICC ^ 4 A> 

25o i 


OCA / O A) 


Somt colltgt 








State 


22 { 4.U; 


283 ( 2.5) 


278 ( 1.9) 


274 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


13 ( 3.3) 


62 ( 4.3) 


25 ( 4.1) 




j 


269 ( 2.5) 


267 ( 3.8) 


Colla9« graduate 




59 ( 4.4) 


23 ( 3.7) 


State 


18 ( 3.6) 


2B1 ( 3.3)» 


288 t 1.8) 


274 ( 3.5) 


Nation 


15 ( 2.9) 


56 ( 4.9) 


30 ( 5.1) 


276 ( 5.4)1 


276 ( 2.2) 


273 ( 3.7) 


GENDER 








Male 






24 ( 3.9) 


State 


16 ( 3.4J 


60 ( 4.3) 


281 ( 3.3)^ 


278 ( 1.5) 


269 { 2.5) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.6) 


57 ( 4.0) 


30 i 4.0) 


264 ( 5,0)1 


266 ( 2.6) 


264 ( 3.3) 


Ftmait 






23 ( 3.2) 


State 


20 ( 3.5) 


57 ( 3.8) 


279 ( 2.8! 


277 ( 2.0) 


265 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


13 ( 2.4) 


55 ( 4.4) 


32 ( 4.7) 


266 ( 3.9) 


264 ( 2.0) 


257 ( 3.0) 



The sundard errors of the esumaied slatisucs appear m parentheses. !l can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within 1 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determmation of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 




THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSiiSS.MENT 1X4 



Wisconsin 



TABLE AlOa 



Teachers* Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP mtki 
STATE ASSESSMEMT 


At LMtt Onc« a WMk 


Less Than Oncm a 


Navtr 















ami 


ano 






ProAcieiKy 


ProOdancy 


TOTAL 








State 


43 { 3.8) 


49 ( 3.9) 


7( 2.1) 




274 ( 2.2) 


277 ( 13) 


271 ( 4 9)1 


Nation 


SO ( 4.4) 


43 { 4.1) 


6 ( 2.0) 




260 ( 2^1 


284 ( 2^) 


277 { 5.4)! 


RACE/ETHNtCITY 








Whifm 










\ } 




f { d.l } 




07Q i 1 fli 
9 \ 1 .0/ 


dol { 1.3/ 


07ii / A 'Ht 






A'^ t A Si\ 


5 ( d.nS) 






071 t 0 0\ 


400 [ 4.b|» 


CNacx 










« { Q.O; 


ID \ d.J} 






I I 




iNoiion 


47 / ft 4 \ 


AR i 7 r\\ 


B [ 4.1) 




{ •>.*♦/ 




[ f 


fitif'sntc 










4D i (t 0\ 


^7 ( c a\ 
4/ ( DAS) 


4 ( 2.7) 




{ t 


I J 


( ) 






Sid \ D.W; 


A ( A A\ 

4 ( 1.4) 




OAR t 0 ftl 


047 r R m 


i ) 


TYPE Or CvmMUNITt 








Advanfagtcf urt>an 








State 


33 ( 9.6) 


67 ( 9.6) 


0 ( 0.0) 






234 ( 5.6)' 




Nation 


39 (22.9) 


41 (17.9) 


20(12.2) 




1 


273 ( 6.0)1 


^ 


Ditadvantagad urtMin 








State 


48 (11.7) 


41 ( 8.5) 


11 ( 5.4) 




240 (10.4)1 


243 ( 5.2)1 


^ ***) 


Nation 


70(11.7) 


21 ( 9.0) 


9 ( 6.5) 




248 ( 4.8)^ 


249 ( 8.7 )f 


•#* 1 ♦♦♦^ 


Extrama rural 








State 


57 ( 7.8) 


42 ( 7.9) 


0 ( 0.3) 




278 ( 2.4)' 


277 ( 1.7) 


•«« ^ 


Nation 


35 (14.6) 


56 (17.1) 


9 ( d.6) 




255 ( 5.5)^ 


258 { 5.9)1 


•«* ^ 


Other 








State 


37 { 5.4) 


52 { 5.5) 


11 { 3.3) 




276 { 2.7) 


279 ( 1.4) 


276 ( 4.6)1 


Nation 


50 ( 4.4) 


44 ( 4.5) 


6( 1.8) 




2S0 ( 2.4) 


264 ( 2.8) 


277 ( 8.3)1 



J'hc standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty xh^i, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample si7.e is insufricient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Wisconsin 



TABLE A 10a 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRtAL 


At Least C^Ke a Week 


iMW Than Once a Week 


N«v*r 


$TATE ASSESSMENT 








PercenlMge 


PeKenlsse 






«id 








ProMeney 


PraficiMicy 


Pf^ddency 


TOTAL 








State 


43 ( 3.6) 


4fi( 3 J) 


7{ 2.1) 


274 ( 2.2) 


277 ( 13) 


271 ( Am 


Nation 


50 ( 4.4) 


43 ( 4.1) 


« ( 2.0) 


260 ( 2^) 


264 ( 2.3) 


277 ( 5.4)1 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








KS IKMV^nKfllMltt 




50 ( 6.0) 


3( 2.1) 


state 


47 ( 6.0) 




^ **^) 


25S ( 3.4) 




Nation 


60 ( 6.4) 


/ 39 ( 63) 


1 ( 1.4) 


244 ( 3^) 


244 ( 3^)1 




HS grtduaU 




48 ( 4.6) 


6 ( 2.0) 


State 


46 ( 4.6) 




269 ( 2.1) 


271 ( 2.0) 




Nation 


49 ( 4.6) 


45 ( 5.1) 


6 I 2.5) 




252 ( 2.6) 


257 ( 2.7) 




SofP* colf^ge 




47 ( A2) 


9 ( 2.5) 


State 


44 ( 4,2) 


279 ( 2.2) 


279 { 1.7) 




Nation 


51 ( 5.2) 


42 ( 5.1) 


7 ( 2.3) 


268 ( 3.1) 


268 { 3J2) 




Colieg* graduate 


40 ( 4.3) 


53 { 4.5) 


8 ( 2.4) 


State 


283 { 2.6) 


288 ( 2.0) 




Nation 


46 ( S2) 


43 S 4.4) 


11 ( 2.7) 


271 { 2,6) 


276 ( 3.0) 


285 ( 4.9)1 


OENDER 








Male 






8( 2.1) 


State 


45 ( 4.0) 


47 ( 4.0) 


275 ( 2.4) 


279 ( 1.6) 


270 ( 4.9)1 


Nation 


50 ( 4.5) 


42 ( 4.0) 


8( 2.1) 


261 ( 3.0) 


265 ( 3.1) 


278 ( 5.3)1 


Female 






7 ( 2.21 


State 


41 { 4,0) 


52 ( 4.2) 


273 ( 2.6) 


276 ( 1.9) 


273 ( 5.4,. 


Nation 


50 ( 4.7) 


43 ( 4.7) 


7( 2.1) 


259 ( 2.2) 


263 ( 2.1) 


275 ( 6.6)1 



The standard errors of the cslimaied siatisiics appear in parentheses. It can be said u^Uh about 95 percent 
ccrtamiy that, for each populauon of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. \ Interpret wth caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determmation of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufTicieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 siudcnis). 
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Wisconsin 



TABLE AlOb 



Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 KAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


M Least Once a Week 


Less Tlian On^ e Week 


Never 






PeivetiCejfe 


Percentage 


PefxenCage 








and 




TfolfcJency 


Ppo^telency 


IN^oCkslenQf 


TOTAL 








Estate 


25 ( 3.7) 


M { 4.0} 


«( 1.9) 




274 ( 1.7) 


274 { 1 J) 


293 ( 5.0)1 


Nation 


22 ( 3.7) 


69 ( 3.9) 


9 ( 2.6) 




254 ( 3^) 


263 ( l^i 


282 ( SSV 


RACE/ETHNICITY 
















State 


27 { 4.1) 


67 ( 4.3) 


6( 2.0) 




276 ( 1.5) 


279 ( 1,4) 


298 { 4.7)1 


Nation 


17 { 4.0) 


72 ( 4^) 


10 ( 2.7) 




261 ( 3,8)1 


26S ( 2.1) 


288 ( 6^)1 


Hack 








State 


10 ( a9) 


S5 ( 7,6) 


5( 3.1) 




J 


237 ( 6.8)1 


iririt j 


Nation 


22 ( 5.9) 


70 ( 6,3) 


8 ( 3.9) 




233 ( S.BY 


241 ( 2,9) 




Hl$f>anlc 








State 


20 [ 5.2) 


77 ( 5,3) 


3( 1.8) 




^ 


255 ( 4.1) 


^ ^*) 


Nation 


39 ( 7.5) 


55 ( 7.3) 


7 ( 2.6) 




247 ( 3,8) 


245 1 3.8)E 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Acfvantagtd urtan 








State 


10 ( 4.6) 


75 (14.7) 


15 (14.9) 




1 


289 ( 3.6)^ 


^ *^*) 


Nation 


23 (14.4) 


63(11.5) 


15 ( 9.3) 




1 ***) 


278 ( 5.6){ 


^ *^*) 


Dttacfvantaged urt^an 








State 


11 ( 7.6) 


87 ( 7.9) 


2( 1.6) 




1 


239 ( BAP 


j ***) 


Nation 


39 (11.4) 


59(12.1) 


2( 1.8) 




247 ( 7.5)^ 


253 ( 7.0)t 


j **^) 


Extreme rural 








State 


36 { 7.9) 


53 { 9.9) 


10 f 6.5) 




274 ( 2.9)1 


278 ( 1.8)1 




Nation 


27 (14.9) 


65 (14.6) 


8( 3.9) 




^ «**^ 


262 i 2.8)1 


1 


Ot. 






State 


23 ( 4.8) 


73 ( 4.8) 


4( 1.3) 




273 ( 1.9)1 


277 ( 1.6) 


302 ( 9.3)t 


Nation 


19 ( 4.3} 


72 ( 5.0) 


9 ( 3.3) 




253 ( 3.9)i 


263 ( 2.2) 


281 ( 7.1)1 



The standard errors of the estimated staustics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ^ 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample si/c is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE AlOb 
(continued) 



Teachers* Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



10M NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LmsI Once a WMk 


Ut$ Than Onca « WMk 







Pareanlaga 


and 






woficiancy 




PrpAdancy 


TOTAL 












State 


25 ( 


3.7) 


est 


4.0) 


6( U) 




274 ( 


1.7} 


21 A \ 


1.8) 


293 ( 5.0)) 


Nation 


25 i 


aw ; 






9 ( 2.6) 












282 t $.9)1 


PARENTS^ EDUCATION 












HS nofh^racfuata 












State 


23 ( 


6.6) 


71 ( 


8.9) 


5 ( 2.4) 




^* { 




251 { 


5.0) 


^ 


Nation 


25 ( 


5.6) 


86( 


7.2) 


9 ( 6.5) 




J 




243 ( 


2.2) 




HS graduata 












State 


28 ( 


4.3) 


» ( 


4.4) 


3{ 1.3) 




2B& ( 


2.6) 


269 ( 


1.7) 


^ 


Nation 


23 { 


4.8) 


70 { 


5.3) 


7 { 2.8) 




246 ( 


AJO]\ 


255 ( 


2.2) 




Soma co^aga 












State 


26 ( 


4.4) 


67 ( 


4.8) 


7 ( 2.8) 




277 ( 


2.2) 


278 ( 


2.0) 




Nation 


18 ( 


4.0) 


73 ( 


4.3) 


9 ( 2.4) 




261 ( 


4.4)1 


2691 


2.3) 




CoUaga graOuata 












State 


22 ( 


3.7) 


69( 


4.2) 


a { 2.5) 




284 ( 


2.81 


284 ( 


2.2) 


302 ( 5.2)1 


Nation 


20 ( 


3.9) 


691 


3.7) 


11 { 2.5) 




266 ( 


33)1 


274 ( 


2.2) 


297 ( AP.Y 


GENDER 












Mata 












State 


25 ( 


3.6) 


69 ( 


4.1) 


6( 2.1) 




275 ( 


2.4) 


275 { 


1.6) 


295 i 5.4)1 


Nation 


22 ( 


4.1) 


69 ( 


4.1) 


8 ( 2.0) 




255 ( 


4.1) 


265 ( 


2.1) 


287 ( 7^)i 


Famala 












State 


25 ( 


3.9) 


69( 


4.1) 


6( 1.9) 




273 ( 


2.2! 


274 ( 


2.2) 


291 ( 5.5)^ 


Nation 


21 < 


3.6) 


89 { 


4.2) 


10 ( 3.3} 




254 ( 


3.3) 


262 ( 


1.9) 


278 ( 6,0)1 



The sundard errors of the ei^iimatcd staiisucs appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 peroeni 
certainty that, for each population of inicresu the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size ts insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Wisconsin 



TABLE Alia 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATrCS PRUrtCIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


AlmotI Every Day 


Stvcral TtoM a WMfc 


Aboi4 One* m WmIc or 





Pefcetitafpe 


PeiceiilAge 






and 


and 


and 




Pro#clency 


pfoQctaiicy 


PraActoncjf 


TOTAL 












State 


m { 3.6) 


24 


( 3-3) 


7( 


1.8) 




277 ( 1^) 


270 


{ 2.4) 


280 { 


4.1)1 






31 


( d.i) 


7( 


1.8) 






254 


( 2-d) 


260( 


5.1)1 


O A /^CIPTM lit/* t T V 
























State 


69 ( 3.6) 


24 


( 3.6) 


7( 


2.0) 




281 ( 1^) 


274 


( 2.4) 


283 ( 


3J)i 


Nation 


64 { 3.7) 


28 


( 3^) 


»{ 


2.3) 




272 ( 1.9) 


264 


( 3.*) 


2841 


£ *)l 


Nick 










State 


63(11^) 


31 


( S.2! 


6( 


3.3) 




234 ( 5.4)1 




{ 


( 




Nation 


56 ( 7.7) 


41 


( 7.9) 


2( 


1.4) 




244 { 4.0) 


233 


{ 3.9j! 


I 




Hispanic 












State 


70 ( S.6) 


24 


( 5.2) 


6( 


2.0) 




256 ( 3.6) 




( 


( 




Nation 


61 ( 6.8) 


32 


( 5.3) 


8( 


2.3) 




251 { 3.1) 


240 


( 4.3)t 


... J 


...) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Advantaged urtNin 












State 


83 (10.6) 


3 


( 3.5) 


14 (11.3) 




290 ( 3.3)^ 




1 "*! 


... , 




Nation 


63 (15,9) 


23 


{ 5.2) 


14 (14.6) 




283 ( 7.3)f 




( "*) 


... , 




DtsadvanUged urtan 












State 


62 (10.3) 


37 


(10.2) 


1 ( 


0.9) 




239 ( 7JY 


243 


(10.1)1 


... ( 




Nation 


66 (10.7) 


31 


(11.1) 


4( 


2.2) 




252 ( 4.7)f 


243 


( 8-0)> 


... { 




Extreme rural 












State 


» ( 7.8) 


22 


( 6.5) 


16 ( 


5.0) 




278 ( 2.2) 


277 


( 3,9)1 


279 ( 


3.8)t 


Nation 


50 (10.6) 


40 


(10.0) 


10 ( 


7.2) 




268 { 4.0){ 


247 


( 7.6)1 


... J 


...J 


Other 












State 


70 ( 4.4) 


26 


( 4.3) 


• 4( 


1.8) 




279 ( 1.4) 


273 


( 3.1) 


•** ( 




Nation 


63 ( 3.9) 


31 


( 3.5) 


6( 


1.9) 




267 ( 2.3! 


255 


( 3.1) 


257 { 


5.8)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can bo said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
deicrmmation of the vanabihtv of this csnmatcd mean proficiencv. Sample si/e js insufTicient to pcrmtt a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students) 
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Wisconsin 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFIOENCY 



1900 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Atmosi Evmy Day 


Savtral Ttmat a WMk 


AtcMit One* a WMk or 





Pafoamafe 

ProAcfency 


ami 

Proflctaney 


P«rc«nU9« 

and 

ProAciwKy 


TOTAL 








State 
Nation 


68 ( 3.6) 
277 ( 1.5) 

62 ( 3.4) 
287 { 1.8) 


24 ( 3.3) 
270 ( 2.4) 

31 ( 3.1) 
254 ( 2.9) 


7 ( 1.8) 
280 ( 4.1)1 

7( 1^) 
260 ( 5.1)! 


PARENTS^ EDUCATICM 








State 
Nation 


65 ( 6.2) 
2S2 ( 5.8) 

67 ( 5.5) 
245 ( 3.2) 


34 { 6.2) 
27 ( 5.2) 


1 ( 0.9) 
6{ 2.1) 


HS oraduata 

State 

Nation 


67 ( 4.0) 
270 ( 1.3) 

61 ( 4.4) 
257 { 2.5) 


26 ( 4.1) 
268 ( 22\ 

34 { 3.7) 
250 ( 2.9) 


7 ( 1.8) 
6 ( 1.5) 


Soma coUaga 

State 

Nation 


70 ( 4.1) 
280 ( 1.6) 

68 ( 4.2) 
272 ( 2.7) 


22 ( 3.4) 
273 ( 3.1) 

26 ( 3,7) 
258 ; 5.2) 


8 ( 2.2) 
6 ( 1.9) 


Codage graduate 

State 

Nation 


70 { 3.9) 
287 ( 2.2) 

61 ( 4.0) 
281 ( 2.2) 


22 ( 3.2) 
277 ( 3.1) 

31 ( 3.9) 
265 ( 3.1 ) 


7 ( 2.5) 
8( 3.1) 


OENDER 








Mala 

State 

Nation 


68 ( 3.8) 
277 ( 1.7) 

60 ( 3.7) 
269 ( 2.1) 


26 ( 3.6) 
273 ( 2.7) 

33 ( 3.4) 
256 ( 3.6) 


6{ 1.8) 
278 { 5.9)1 

7 ( 1.9) 
261 ( 8.7)1 


Female 

State 

Natton 


70 ( 3.7) 
276 ( 1.8) 

65 ( 3.5) 
266 ( 1.0) 


23 ( 3.4) 
266 ( 2.7) 

28 ( 3.3) 
253 ( 2.5) 


7 ( 1.9) 
282 ( 3.4)> 
7 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of the csumaied statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty ihat» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wathin x 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficicni to permit a 
reliable esimiate {fewer than 62 students). 
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Wisconsin 



TABLE A Ub 



Teachers* Reports on the Frequency of 
Maibematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IWO MAEP TRIAL 


At LMSt Stveral Tiims 


About Onc^ a WMk 




STATE ASSESSMENT 


a WMk 





Percentage 


Peraei 


itBfl* 






and 


and 


and 




RroAeiency 


Proflclency 


pmk: 




TOTAL 














State 


42 ( 


4.0) 


»{ 


3J3) 


28 { 


3.3) 




259 ( 




280 ( 


2.5) 


280 ( 


2.2) 


Nation 


34( 


3.«) 


33( 


3.4) 


321 


3.6} 




256 ( 




2eo( 


22) 


274 { 


2.7) 


RACE/HTHWrCITY 














Mtlta 














State 


41 { 


4.1) 


30( 


3.3) 


30 { 


3.5) 




274 ( 


1.6) 


294 ( 


2.0) 


283 ( 


2.2) 


Nation 


32{ 


4.1) 


33 ( 


3.5) 


35{ 


3.8) 




264( 


2.7) 


264 { 


2.7) 


279 ( 


2.9) 


Black 






State 


sa ( 


7.4) 


28 ( 


6.4) 


14 ( 


5.4) 




231 ( 


6.7)1 


( 


^) 


*** ( 




Nation 


45{ 


7.5) 


31 ( 


7.6) 


23 ( 


8.3) 




232 ( 


3.1)1 


243 ( 


2.3)1 


248 ; 


7.0)1 


Hicoanic 












39 ( 


6.5) 


40{ 


6.5) 


21 ( 


5.6) 


Natton 


41 ( 


7.7) 


( 

26 ( 


5J}) 


( 

33 ( 


***) 
73) 




242 ( 


3.2)1 


244 ( 


5.1)1 


257 ( 


2.3)1 


TYPE OF COIiilUMITV 














Advantaged uriMin 














State 


40 (21.5) 


29 (10.7) 


23 (18.7) 




282 { 


2.4)1 


*** ( 


"') 


... ( 




Natton 


59 113.9) 


20 ( 


6.0) 


21 ( 


8.2) 




273 ( 


3.4)1 




"*) 


«. ^ 


Disadvantaged urban 












State 


63 (13.5) 


31 (1 


11.4) 


6( 


3.1) 




235 ( 


2.3)1 


... ( 


*") 


... ( 


.... 


Nation 


50 (' 


■3.9) 


22 (' 


1.2) 


28 (10.7) 




237 ( 


2.4)1 


258 ( 


8.3)1 


263 ( 


4.1 )i 


Extreme rural 








State 


50 ( 


7.4) 


26 ( 


6.9) 


24 ( 


5.1) 




274 ( 


2.2)1 


278 ( 


2.9)1 


286 { 


3.8)1 


Natton 


27 (14.3) 


49 (12.7) 


24 (10.1) 




... ( 


*") 


258 ( 


6.7)1 


... ^ 




Other 










State 


35 ( 


4.7) 


33{ 


4.1) 


31 { 


4.8) 




272 ( 


2.2) 


281 ( 


2.1) 


279 ( 


2.9) 


Nation 


30 ( 


4.4) 


35( 


4.3) 


36( 


4.2) 




256 ( 


3.3) 


259 ( 


2.8) 


272 ( 


2.9) 



The standard ^trrors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said wjlh abuui 95 ^H?rct*nt 
cerlamty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ^ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allou' accurate 
detcrmmatKm of the %'anab)ht\ of thjs estimated mean proficfencv. Sample si/e js insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Wisconsin 



TABLE Alibi Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | [Vlathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



Igeo NAEP TRIM 
STATE AS9ESSKi£NT 


At LuM SawnU Tfnws 
aWMk 


About One* a Wt«k 


LMsttunWMUy 





Pa^antafa 


pafcttMaja 


Partantaga 




and 




and 




OrnfllrlMinf 


ProflcJancy 


ProAdancy 


TOTAL 










State 




30 ( 3^) 


28 { 


33) 


Tftd j 1 Q\ 




280 ( 




Nation 




33 ( 3.4} 


32 ( 






256 ( 2.3) 


260 ( 2!3} 


274 ( 


2.7) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 














27 ( 5.6) 


29 ( 


5.4) 








•** ( 


•**) 






29 ( 6.3) 


36 ( 


6.9) 




\ t 


250 ( 


4^)! 






29 { 4 01 


25 ( 


3.5) 


State 






274 ( 3.1) 


275 ( 


2.8) 


Nation 




36 ( 4S) 


30{ 


44) 




2S0 ( 3.a) 


250 { 2.7) 


263 ( 


3.4) 


9QfTNP vvVtVyV 




26 ( 3.5) 


30( 


4.1) 


State 


42 ( 4.6) 




273 ( 2,2) 


282 { 2.4) 


283 ( 


3.0) 


Nation 


33 ( 4.7) 


32 { 4.0) 


35( 


4.1) 




2^ ( 2.3) 


266 ( 4.2) 


278 ( 


2.6) 


Cdltga graduata 




33 ( 3.6) 


31 ( 


3.8) 


State 


36 { 4J2) 


278 ( 2.9( 


289 ( 2.9) 


288 { 


3.1) 


Nation 


35 ( 3.a) 


32 ( 3.4) 


33 ( 


3.5) 




264 ( 2.6) 


271 ( 2.4) 


289 { 


2.9) 


OEMDER 










Mala 










State 


42 ( 4.1) 


30 { 3.4) 


28 ( 


3.4) 




270 ( 1.9) 


280 ( 3.0) 


280 i 


2.8) 


Nation 


35 ( 4.1) 


35 ( 3.6) 


31 ( 


3.5) 




257 { 3.2) 


261 ( 2,8) 


275 ( 


3.2) 


FamaJa 






28 { 


3.5) 


State 


42 ( 4.1) 


30 { 3.3) 


267 ( 2.4) 


280 ( 2.5) 


280 i 


2.2) 


Nation 


34 t 4.1) 


32 ( 3.7) 


34( 


4.1} 


254 { 2.1) 


256 ( 2^3) 


273 ( 


2.8) 



The standard errors of ihe estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estima'e for the sample. 1 Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample st?e ts insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Wisconsin 



TABLE A12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Al LmsI Ohm a Wtek 


Lmi Than One* « WMk 


N#¥tr 





Fafcentaja 


Paroanlaga 


ParcfUaga 








and 




Prottctancy 


ProOelaney 


ProSdaficy 


TOTAL 








State 


26 ( 2.2) 


34 ( 1j) 


40 ( 23) 




273 { 2.1) 


279 ( 1,4) 


272 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


28 ( 2^) 


28 { 1.4) 


44 ( 2.9) 




256 ( 2J) 


267 { 2.0) 


261 ( 1.6) 


RACE/ETHNICtTY 








WMta 








State 


2$ ( 2.5) 


35 ( 2.1) 


38 ( 2.8) 




279 ( 1.9) 


282 ( 1.4) 


278 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


27 ( 2.9) 


29 ( 1.7) 


44 ( 33) 




2eS ( 3.1) 


272 ( 1^) 


270 ( 1.7) 


Black 






State 


2b ( 3.4) 


22 ( 3.8) 


50 ( 4.6) 






^ ***) 


235 ( 3.7) 


Nation 


28 ( 3.0) 


24 ( 3.6) 


48 ( 4,7) 




234 ( 3.0) 


245 ( 4.6) 


234 ( 3.1) 


Hispanic 






48 ( 5.1 ) 


State 


27 f 4.1) 


25 ( 3.4) 






^ *^) 


^ ***) 


Nation 


37 ( 5,2) 


22 ( 3.6) 


41 ( 5.0) 




242 ( 3.9) 


250 ( 3.4) 


240 ( 2.8) 


TYPE OF COMtWUHf fY 








Advantagad iir1>an 






24 ( 7.5) 


State 


32 ( 8.8) 


43(11.4) 




#*# 1 


294 ( 5.7)* 


^ ***) 


Nation 


27 (13.9} 


33 ( 4.5) 


40 (13.4) 






286 ( 5.4)1 


279 ( 33){ 


GNMcfyamagtd urt>an 






56 ( 6.6) 


State 


25 ( 5.2) 


19 ( 3.6) 




^ J 


^ 


240 { 3.6)^ 


Nation 


31 ( 5.7) 


20 ( 2.8) 


49 ( 8.3) 




245 ( 4.0)» 


267 ( 6.4)1 


245 ( 3.7)! 


Extrtma rural 








State 


35 i 7.3) 


39 ( 5,4) 


26 ( 6.0) 




280 { 2.0)< 


277 ( 1.6) 


279 ( 3.1)1 


Nation 


34 (10.8) 


27 ( 3.8) 


39(11.6) 




249 ( S^jt 


264 { 3.5)» 


256 { 6.2)i 


Ofhtf 








State 


22 ( 2.3) 


34 ( 2 


44 ( 3.4) 




274 ( 2.7) 


280 ( 


276 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


27 ( 2.6) 


28 ( 1.., 


45 ( 3.3) 




260 ( 3.3) 


264 ( 2.1) 


262 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated siaiislics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9$ percent 
certainty that» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within it 2 standard errors 
of the csiimaic for the sample. ! Interpret with vaution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variabiht> of this estimated mean proficiency- *** Sample sr/c )$ insufHcient lo permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than b2 students). 



ERJC 1,8 THE 5990 NAEP TRIAL STAT::: ASSESSMENT 



Wisconsin 



TABLE A 12 I Students' Reports on the Frequency of Snuul 

(continued) | Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATtCS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATiE ASSESSMENT 


At LmsI Ohm a WMi 


Ltss Than Onea a Waaic 


Navar 





Pafcantsiga 


RaiMfilaga 








and 


Hid 




ProffctaiKy 


PraffdMiey 


PraMclMicy 


1 W 1 










state 


26 ( 2^) 


34( 


1.9) 


40 ( 2.5) 




273 ( 2.1) 


279 ( 


1 4) 


272 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


2S ( 2S) 


28 ( 


1.4) 


44 ( 2.0) 




258 ( 2.7) 


267 ( 


2.0) 


261 ( 1.6) 


PARENTS' EmiCATION 










HS ner-gra^ta 








37 { 4.2) 

^ j 


State 


28 ( 4.1) 


35 ( 


4.4) 


Nation 


^ 

29 ( 4 J) 


•** ( 

29 ( 


***) 

3.0) 


42 ( 4.5) 




242 ( 3.4) 


244 ( 


3.0) 


242 { 2.7) 


HS graduata 








42 ( 3.0) 


State 


25 ( 2.8) 


32 ( 


2.4) 




287 ( 3.2) 


273 ( 


1.7) 


267 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


28 ( 3.0) 


28 ( 


1.B) 


43 ( 3.4) 




251 f 3.7) 


261 { 


2.6) 


252 ( 1.7) 


Soma eoftaga 








38 ( 3.1) 


State 


26 ( 2.4) 


361 


2.4) 




276 ( 2.4) 


282 ( 


2.1) 


273 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


27 { 3.9) 


27 ( 


2.4) 


46 ( 3.8) 




265 [ 3.6) 


268 ( 


3.3) 


286 ( 2.1) 


Colfaga graduate 






2.3) 


39 ( 3.1) 


State 


27 { 2.5) 


34( 




283 ( 2.4) 


288 ( 


2.5) 


283 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


28 { 3.0) 


28 { 


1.9) 


44 ( 3.6) 




270 { 2.7) 


278 ( 


2.8) 


275 ( 2.2) 


OENOER 










Mala 








38 ( 2.7) 


State 


29 ( 2.7) 


33 ( 


2.3) 




275 ( 2.6) 


280 ( 


1.7) 


272 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


31 ( 2.9) 


28 i 


1.7) 


41 ( 2.9) 




259 { 3.3) 


268 ( 


2.6) 


262 ( 1.8) 


Famalt 








41 ( 2.7) 


State 


24 ( 2.0) 


34( 


1-9) 




271 ( 2.4) 


278 ( 


1.8) 


272 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


26 i 2.4) 


27 ( 


1.8) 


47 ( 3.2) 




257 ( 2.8) 


266 ( 


1.7) 


260 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ccriamty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample si?,e is msufftcient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 




THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT X '/ii 



Wisconsin 



TABLE A 13 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRtilL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Uast OOM « Wttk 


Lms Than Qoc^ m WMk 







Parcntaga 








and 


an 


Id 


and 




ProOdancy 


ProflciwKy 


ProOcianey 


TOTAL 












State 


32( 


2.0) 




1.3) 


30 ( 1.8) 




274 { 


1.7) 


280 ( 


1.4) 


269 ( 1.9) 




28 ( 


1.8) 


31 ( 


1-2) 


41 ( 2^} 




256 ( 


2.6) 


269 { 




25S ( 1.Q| 


iMvc/cTH If ICIT Y 












White 












Stdt6 


32 ( 


2.3) 


40( 


1.5) 


28 ( 1.9} 




278 ( 


1.6) 


283 ( 


1.3) 


276 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


27 ( 


1.9) 


33 ( 


1.6) 


40 ( 2.5) 




268 ( 


2.6) 


275 ( 


1.6) 


268 ( 1.8) 


Black 












State 


30{ 


3.8) 


24 { 


2.9) 


46 ( 4.4) 




( 




( 


***) 


235 ( 4.4) 


Nation 


27 ( 


3.3) 


27 ( 


3.2) 


46 { 4.5) 




234 ( 


3.7) 


248 { 


4.5) 


232 ( 2.6) 


Hispanic 












State 


31 ( 


4.2) 


36{ 


4.0) 


33 ( 5.3) 




... ( 


***) 






1 


Nation 


38 ( 


4.2) 


23 ( 


2.0) 


40 ( 4.0) 




241 ( 


4.6) 


253 ( 


4.3) 


240 ( 1.9) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Affvaniagtd urtan 












state 


37 ( 


9.2) 


38 ( 


3.2) 


<^ (11.3) 




294 I 


4.7)1 


289 i 


3.6)1 




Nation 


36 (10.3) 


33 ( 


4.8) 


32 (11.1) 




278 ( 


6.1)1 


284 { 


3.2)1 


151 ( 5.9)» 


Disa<lvanlaged urban 












State 


28 ( 


3.4) 


32 { 


4.3) 


42 ( 5.9) 






*") 


251 ( 


4.0)' 


234 ( 4.7)^ 


Nation 


35 ( 


6.6) 


19 ( 


2.1) 


46 ( 6.4) 




249 ( 


5.3)1 


256 { 


5.7)1 


246 { 4.8)t 


Extrame mral 












State 


361 


5.8) 


39 { 


3.4) 


25 ( 4.3) 




278 ( 


2.5)1 


279 ( 


1.7) 


277 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


21 ( 


3.1) 


37 ( 


4.7) 


43 ( 5.0) 






*") 


262 ( 


4.7)1 


251 ( 5^)^ 


Otnar 












State 


32 ( 


2.5) 


39( 


1.7) 


29 ( 1.8) 




273 ( 


1.9) 


283 ( 


1.5) 


273 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


27 { 


2.0) 


31 ( 


1.4) 


41 ( 2.4) 




256 ( 


2.9) 


270 ( 


1.8) 


260 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each! population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
detcrmmatjon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *•* Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 



ERXC '20 THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESS.MENT 



Wisconsin 



TABLE A13 
(continued) 



Students^ Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1880 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMtt Once a WMk 


Lttt Thin One* a WMk 


N«vtr 







PtfCf 


ltl9» 


Peicanlage 




aixi 


an 




and 




ProOclency 


PfoAciency 


Prafldancy 


TOTAL 












State 




2.0) 


38( 




30 ( 1^) 




274 ( 




260 ( 


1.4) 


268 ( 1^) 


Nation 


28 ( 


1.8) 


31 ( 




41 ( 2.2) 




258 ( 


2.6) 


268( 


1-5) 


259 ( 1.6} 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












HS noch^raduat* 












State 


OlS f 




f 




36 ( 3.3) 








K 


) 


^ 


Nation 


( 

2f \ 


4^) 


26 ( 


2.7) 


47 ( 5.0) 






3.U) 


OCO f 




240 ( 2.3) 


HS graduatt 












State 


34 ( 


2.7) 


3o ( 


2*2/ 


31 { 2^) 




26a ( 


2.S) 


273 ( 


1.8) 


254 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


27 ( 


2.7) 


31 { 


2.4) 


43 ( 3.3) 




250 ( 


2.4) 


259 1 


2.7) 


253 ( 2.1) 


Some coliasia 












State 


30( 


2.6) 


41 { 


2.2) 


29 ( 2.4) 




276 ( 


2.1) 


281 ( 


1.7) 


272 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


29 ( 


2.6) 


36( 


2.3) 


35 { 2,6) 




261 ( 


3,5) 


274 ( 


2.2) 


263 { 2,1) 


Colltga graduatt 












State 


32( 


2.6) 


39 ( 


1.9) 


29 ( 2.3) 




282 ( 


2.S) 


290 ( 


2.0) 


281 { 2A) 


Nation 


30( 


2.5) 


32( 


2.0) 


33 ( 2.6) 




269 ( 


3.0) 


278 1 


2.0) 


275 { 2,0) 


GENDER 












Male 












State 


a4( 


2.6) 


37 ( 


1.8) 


29 ( 2.0) 




275 ( 


2.0) 


279 ( 


1.6) 


271 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


32 ( 


2.0) 


30( 


1.5! 


36 ( 2.2) 




25d ( 


2.9) 


271 ( 


2.1) 


260 ( 1.8) 


Female 












State 


30( 


2.1) 


39 { 


1.6) 


31 ( 2.0) 




272 ( 


2.2) 


280 ( 


1.7) 


266 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


25 ( 


2.0) 


31 ( 


1.9) 


44 ( 2.6) 




257 ( 


3.0) 


268 ( 


1.5) 


257 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear jn parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wjthm t 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufRcient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A 14 | Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
I Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



18S0 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Aimott Every Day 


Scvtral Timts a W«tk 


About One* a WmK or 
Lms 





Pafc<wtaji 
and 


PireMiafe 
and 


PMXMlase 






ProMclency 


Profldency 


TOTAL 








State 


76 ( 2.8) 


13 ( 1.1) 


8 ( 2.0) 




279 { 13) 


267 ( 23J 


270 ( 3,5}f 


Nation 


74 1 Id) 


14 f 08) 


V2 i 1,8) 


















White 








State 


7S ( 3.0) 


13 ( 1^) 


9 ( 2.2) 




281 { 1.1) 


273 ( 2X)) 


274 ( 2.8)1 


Nation 


76 t 2S) 


13 ( 08) 


11 ( 2.2) 




27 A { 1,3) 


258 { 2^} 


252 { 5.1)1 


Mack 








State 


76 ( 2.8) 


15 ( 3.0) 


9 ( 3.8) 




240 ( 3.8) 


{ •**) 




Nation 


71 { 2.8) 


15 ( 1J) 


14 ( 3J?) 




240 ( 2.9) 


232 { 3,1) 


223 ( 6.1)1 


Hisfwnlc 








State 


73 ( 4.3) 


19 ( 3.6) 


8 { 2.2) 




253 ( 3.5) 






Nation 


61 { 3.7) 


21 ( 2S) 


17 ( 2.7) 




249 ( 2.3) 


242 { 5.1) 


224 { 3.4) 


TYPE OF COyMUNITY 








Mvar^ged url»n 








State 


66 ( 8.6) 


9( 5.1) 


4 ( 3.6) 




292 ( 3.3)' 


1 ***) 




Nation 


73 (11.1) 


13 ( 1.7) 


14 (10.4) 




286 { 4.6)t 


**« 1 




Oitadvai^ged urban 






5( 1.1) 


State 


80 ( 1.9) 


16 ( 1.3) 




244 ( 3.9){ 


•«* 1 ***) 




Nation 


69 ( 2J) 


15 ( 2.5) 


15 ( 2.2) 




253 1 '; 7)^ 


243 ( 4.4)! 


235 { 0.5)1 


Extrtme nral 








State 


70 ( 9.5) 


U i 2.9) 


16 ( 7.4) 




280 { 1.5) 


273 1 4.4)1 


277 ( 3.2)1 


Nation 


68 (11.3) 


15 ( 3.S) 


17 ( 8.2) 




263 ( 4^)1 




*** ^ 










State 


78 ( 2.7) 


14 ( 1.7) 


8 ( 1.8) 




279 ( 1.3) 


269 ( 2.9) 


269 ( 4.3)1 


Nation 


75 ( 2.2) 


14 ( 1.0) 


10 ( 1.9) 




267 { 1,6) 


252 ( 2.6) 


239 ( 4.3)1 



The standard errors of the cstimaied statistics appear in parentheses. It can be satd with about 9$ percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withtn n 2 sta^ndard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ? Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allou accurate 
detcrmmaiion of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficicm lo permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A14 
(continued) 



Stu<ients^ Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Texthook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 KAEP TRIAt 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Akmrst EMry Day 


8«vtral Timtt a Wttk 


AbcM^ DiKa a Weak or 





Pare ant age 




Paretnlig* 




Mid 


Mid 


and 




Prolfetancy 


Proflcincy 


ProOdMcy 


TOTAL 












State 


78 ( 


2.6) 


13 ( 


1.1) 


9 ( 2.0) 




276 ( 


13) 


2o7 ( 


2.3) 


270 ( 3ii)l 


Nation 








v.o/ 


12 ( 1.8) 










• •'J 


242 ( 4.5) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












KS noivgradiialt 








3.7) 


12 1 3.4) 


State 


©4 ( 


5.0) 


24 ( 


254 ( 


4.1) 


*** t 


•") 


1 j 


Nation 


64( 


3.4) 


18 { 


2.0) 


18 ( 3.1) 




245 { 


2.3) 




***) 


j ♦♦♦J 


HS graduala 








1.6) 


9 { 2.3) 


State 


78 ( 


3.0) 


131 




269 { 


1.3) 


287 ( 


3.2) 


287 ( 4.6)1 




71 ( 


3.6) 


16 1 


1.8) 


13 ( 2.8) 




258 { 


1.6) 


249 ( 


3.2) 


239 ( 3.4)1 


Soma coltaM 










10 ( 2.6) 


state 


79 ( 


3.0) 


12 { 


1.6) 




279 ( 


1.4) 


271 { 


2.7) 


1 


Nation 


80 ( 


2.0) 


11 ( 


1.2) 


9( 1.7) 




270 { 


1.9) 


»«• / 


*") 




Coileya graduate 






12 ( 


1.4) 


8 ( 1.9) 


State 


80 ( 


2.7) 




287 ( 


1.7) 


276 ( 


2.5) 


279 ( 4.8)f 


Nation 


77 ( 


2.7) 


13 ( 


0.9) 


10 ( 2.3) 




279 ( 


1.6) 


260 ( 


2.8) 


257 ( 6.4)1 


GENDER 












Mare 












State 


77 ( 


2.9) 


14 ( 


1.2) 


9( 2.2) 


277 ( 


1.3) 


269 { 


2.6) 


272 ( 4.2)1 


Nation 


72 ( 


2.4) 


16 ( 


1.2) 


12 ! 2.1) 




268 ( 


1.6) 


252 ( 


2.5) 


242 { 6.1) 


FemaJe 








1.5) 


9( 2.0) 


State 


78 { 


2.7) 


13 ( 




276 ( 


1.6) 


265 ( 


3.0) 


268 ( 4.3)1 


Nation 


76 ( 


1.8) 


13 ( 


1.0) 


11 ( 1.6) 




285 ( 


1.3) 


250 { 


2.5) 


242 { 3.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A15 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMSt Sw^H TimM 


Aboirt Ohm « WMk 


LMsThMi^MWy 





Pafcsntaja 


■nd 


Heft Ullage 
and 






PraflciMKy 




TOTAL 










State 


41 ( 2,6) 


35 ( 




34 ( 2.3) 




268 ( 1.6) 


VTH t 

dfo \ 


2.1 1 


280 ( ^S\ 


Natton 


36 ( 2.4) 


4.9 I 


15) 


37 ( 2.5} 




253 ( 2J2) 




1.4J 


272 i 1.8) 


RACE/ETHNfCITY 










WNt« 












40 ^ 2 7> 


25 ( 


1.0) 


35 { 2.3) 




274 { 1.3) 


281 ( 


18) 


264 ( 1.6) 






24 ( 


1^) 


41 t 3,0) 




262 ( 2S) 


2e8( 


13) 


277 ( 2.0) 


Black 














22 ( 


4.7) 


28 { 5*9) 






«. ( 








46 ( 3.8} 


32( 


2.7) 


20 ( 3.1) 




232 ( 4.3) 


241 ( 


2,9) 


241 { 4.4) 


Hlsnanlc 

• law 












40 ( 4 11 


22 ( 


3.6) 


37 ( 4.6) 




I } 


( 








44 f 4 11 


25 { 


3.4) 


32 ( 4 3) 




23a t 3.9) 


247 ( 


3.3) 


24&,{ 3.3) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Advantaged urt>an 








41 ( 4.6) 


State 


32! 8.7) 


27 { 


5.0) 




1 


( 


*") 


292 ( 5.5)1 


Nation 


SO ( 9,0) 


19 ( 


4.9) 


31 ( 9.3) 




271 ( 3.3)i 


*•* ( 


"*) 


299 ( 5.3)1 


Disadvantaged urban 






5.8) 


23 ( 6.0) 


State 


54 ( 9.7) 


24 ( 




240 { 4.7)i 


( 






Nation 


37 { 5.8) 


23 ( 


3.6) 


41 ( 6.7) 




240 ( 4.8)i 


253 ( 


4.1)! 


255 ( 4.2)1 


Extrame rural 










State 


48 ( 5.9) 


26 ( 


3.6) 


25 ( 3.0) 




274 ( 1.8) 


279 ( 


3.0)1 


285 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


42 (10.1) 


30( 


4.4) 


28 ( 7.5) 




249 ( 4.0)^ 


258 ( 


3.4j! 


267 { 7.3)1 


Oflttf 










State 


40 ( 3.4} 


24 ( 


1.9) 


36 ( 3.5) 




271 ( 1.7) 


279 ( 


2.0) 


281 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


36 { 2.9) 


26( 


1.2) 


38 ( 2.9) 




252 ( 3.0) 


281 { 


2.1) 


272 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 9$ percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret wnh caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vanahihty of this estimated mean proficienc). *•* Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Ais I Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
(continued) | Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1W0 MAEP TRfAt 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Uast Severn Times 
a Week 


About Once a Week 


L«ss Than WMMy 






Percentage 

end 
Proficiency 


Percentage 
and 

ProOdency 


IH'oAciwicy 


TOTAL 








State 

Natton 


41 { 71) 
269 ( ..6) 

36 ( 2.4) 
253 ( 2J2} 


25 ( 1^) 
276 ( 2.1) 

25 ( 1^) 
261 ( 1.4) 


34 ( 2.3) 
260 ( 1.9) 

37 ( 2.5) 
272 1 1.9) 


PARENTS' EDUCATfON 








HS nocvgrjidluit* 

State 

Nation 


4a ( 5.5) 
252 { 42) 

41 ( 4.5) 
235 ( 3.1) 


21 { 4.1) 
»^ 1 j 

30 ( 2.7) 
243 { 2.7) 


31 ( 3.5) 

29 ( 4.0) 
253 ( 2.6) 


HS grsauatt 

State 

Nation 


44 ( 3,3) 
265 ( 1^) 

40 ( 3^) 
247 ( 2.7) 


26 ( 2.1) 
270 ( 2.3) 

29 ( 22) 
256 ( 2.5) 


31 ( 2.7) 
272 ( 2.4) 

32 ( 3.6) 
262 I 2^) 


Some ccrffege 

State 

Nation 


42 ( 3.4) 
272 { 1.9) 

34 { 3.4) 
259 I 2.3) 


23 ( 2.4) 
280 ( 2.6) 

26 ( 2.2) 
269 ( 2.8) 


36 ( 2.6) 
281 { 2.2) 

40 { 3.6) 
271 { 2.8) 


College gracluite 

State 

Nation 


37 ( 2.9) 
277 ( 2.1) 

38 ( 2.8) 
264 ( 2.6) 


25 ( 1.8) 
286 ( 2.7) 

22 ( 1.8} 
273 ( 2.5) 


39 [ 2.8) 
291 ( 2.3) 

41 ( 2.6) 
285 { 2.3) 


GENDER 








Mile 

State 

Nation 


40 ( 2.6) 
271 ( 1.61 

39 ( 2.7) 
253 ( 2.7) 


26 ( 1.8) 
275 { 2.3) 

25 ( 1.6) 
283 ( 2.3) 


35 ( 2.2) 
281 ( 2.0) 

35 ( 2.7) 
274 ( 2.4) 


Female 

State 

Nation 


42 ( 3.0) 
267 ( 2.2) 

37 ( 2.5) 
253 ( 2.1 ) 


24 ( 1.7) 
278 ( 2.4) 

25 { 1.5) 
259 1 1.8) 


34 ( 2.6) 
279 1 2.3) 

38 ( 2.6) 
269 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of interest^ the value for the entire population is within ± 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is tnsufncient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A18 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How to Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Own a CatetHfttor 


TuGlMr EKpfiins CMeviMor Um 


Yes 


No 


Ves 


No 





^efcentsge 


Pefoenta^pe 


PefceMafe 


fferpmlaae 




and 


imd 


and 






PfoAdeney 


FffwiicMncy 


PfoHcIency 


PfoffcfiMy 


TOTAL 










State 


99 ( 0^) 


J ^ W 


SO ( 2 3) 


40 ( 25) 


Nation 


275 ( 1^} 


( 


273 ( 15) 


276 ( 15) 


97 ( OA) 


3 ( 0,4) 


48 ( 25) 


51 ( 25) 




263 ( 1^) 


234 ( ZA) 


2S8( 1J) 


;»6( 15} 


RACE/fcTHfltCITY 










White 










State 


99 ( 0^) 


1 { 0.2) 


59 ( 25) 


41 ( 2 5) 




280 ( 1.0) 




2781 1.2) 


281 ( 1 2) 


Nation 


96 ( 0.3) 


2 ( 0.3) 


46 ( 25) 


54 ( 25) 


Black 


270 ( 15) 


i f 




273 / i Pl\ 






State 


9d { 0.8) 


2 ( 0.8) 


80 ( 5.2) 


40 ( 5.2) 




237 ( 4^) 




235 ( 4.1) 


239 ( 5 6) 


Nation 


1.5) 


7{ 15) 


53 { 4 J) 


47 ( 4.9) 




237 ( 2.8) 


\ r 


235 ( 3 6\ 




HItfMinic 






State 


96 ( 1.7) 


4( 1.7) 


62 ( 55) 


38 ( 5.6) 




252 ( 3.0) 




249 ( 3.4) 




Nation 


92 { 1^) 


8( 1.2) 


83 { 4.3) 


37 ( 45) 




245 ( 2.7) 


1 ***) 


243 { 3.4) 


245 ( 2.9) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Advantaged urtan 










State 


99 ( 0.4) 


1 ( 0.4) 


65 { 35) 


35 ( 35) 




291 ( 3.0)1 




289 ( 3.0)t 


^ *^*) 


Nation 


99 ( 1.0) 


1 ( 1.0) 


45 (12.2) 


55 (12JZ) 




281 ( 3.dji 




276 ( 25)1 


285 ( 6.4)1 


Disadvantaged urtan 




State 


97 ( 0.9} 


3 ( 0.9) 


64 ( 95) 


36 ( 9.9) 




241 ( 3.a)f 




242 ( 5.2)1 


242 ( 3.4)f 


Nation 


94 ( 1^) 


6( 1.2) 


53 ( 7.5) 


*7 ( 7.5) 




250 1 ZSV 




247 ( 4.1)^ 


251 1 3,6)1 


Extreme rural 






State 


100 ( 0.3) 


1 ( 0.3) 


61 ( 6.7) 


39 { 6.7) 




279 ( 1.3) 


1 ^*) 


278 ( 1.8)1 


280 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


96 1 1.3) 


4t 1.3) 


42 ( 8.7) 


58 { 8.7) 




257 ( 3.9)» 




251 i 45)1 


261 ( 4.4)1 


Otner 






State 


99 ( 0.4) 


1 ( 0,4) 


59 { 25) 


41 ( 2.5) 




277 ( 1.3) 




276 { 15) 


278 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


97 ( 05) 


3 ( 0.5) 


50 { 2.7) 


50 ( 2.7) 




283 ( 17) 


233 ( 5.4) 


258 ( 2.1) 


266 ( 2.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can l>e said wiih about 95 percent 
certaint) that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wrthm t 1 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample doc.s not allow accurate 
determination of the variabiht> of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample si?e is insufficient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 





Chm a Ctf culalor 


TMKhcr Exptakts Caletriator Um 


19M NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 






Pafoantes# 


and 

Prflfletanev 


PipffciMKy 


P#rcatilasa 
and 


TOTAL 










State 
Nation 


89 ( 0^) 
275 ( 

97 ( 0.4) 
263 ( 


1 { 0.3) 

3 ( 0.4) 
234 ( 3.0) 


eO ( 2.3) 
273 ( 15) 
49 ( 2.3) 


40 ( 23) 
2761 15) 

51 ( 2.3) 


PARENTS* EDUCATKM 










KS ncivgraduau 

State 

Nation 


96 ( 1.1) 
2M ( 3.7) 

K ( 1.6) 
243 ( 2.0) 


a( 1.1) 

8 ( 1.8) 


55) 
251 ( 4.2) 
53 ( 4.6) 
242 ( 2.9) 


37 { 55) 

47 I 4.6) 
243 ( 25) 


HSsnKfciata 

State 

Nation 


99 ( 03) 
269 ( 1.3) 

97 ( 0.6) 
255 ( 1.5) 


1 { 0.3) 
3 ( 0.6) 


60 1 2.7) 
288 ( 1.7) 

54 ( 3.0) 
252 ( 1.9) 


40 ( 2.7) 
270 ( 1.9) 

46 ( 3.0) 
258 ( 2.0) 


State 
Nation 


96 ( 0.6) 
276 ( 1.3) 

96 ( 0.9) 
286 ( 1.8) 


2 ( 0.6) 
4 ( 0.9) 


59 ( 3J2) 
277 ( 1.7) 

48 { 3.2) 
265 { 2.4) 


41 ( 3.2) 
278 ( 1.6) 

52 ( 3.2) 
268 ( 2.2) 


Coflage graduate 

State 

Nation 


99 ( 0.3) 
285 ( 1.6) 

99 ( 0.2) 
275 ( 1.6) 


1 ( 0.3) 
1 ( 0.2) 


59 ( 2.8) 
283 ( 2.0) 

46 ( 2.6) 
268 ( 2J2) 


41 ( 2.8) 
287 ( 2.1) 

54 ( 2.6) 
280 { 1.9) 


OENOER 










Mala 

State 

Nation 


99 ( 0.4) 
276 { 1.3) 

97 ( 03) 
264 ( 1.7) 


2 ( 0.4) 

3 ( 0.5) 

*^ ^ ««« j 


61 { 2.5) 
275 ( 1.4) 

51 ( 2.6) 
258 { 2.1) 


39 ( 25) 
277 ( 1.8) 

49 ( 2.6) 
269 1 2.1) 


Ftmate 

State 

Nation 


99 ( 0.3) 
274 ( 1.5) 

97 { 0.5) 
262 ( 1.3) 


1 ( 0.3) 
3 t 0.5) 


58 ( 2.5) 
272 { 2.0) 

47 ( 25) 
258 ( 1.7) 


42 ( 25) 

276 ( 1.7) 
53 ( 2.5) 
263 ( 1.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population ofiniercst. the value for the entire population is within ^ 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is msufllcicnt to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 



TABLE A18 
(continued) 
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TABLE A19 I Studeots' Repoits on the Use of a Calculator 
I for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



100Q MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Working Problams in 
cuts 


Doing ProMams at Home 


Tjtfckig Quizzes or Tests 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 






Paraantasp 


Parcanlaga 


Paroantaga 






I'vrvVfiiBgv 




and 


and 


MVf 


Md 




and 




i^mtotancy 


ProMdancy 


Pitiflclancy 


Pi oflfclaiicy 


PraffdMicy 


Pfoflclancy 


TOTAL 














State 


49 ( 1.9) 


18 ( 1.8) 


31 { 1.4) 


14 ( 0.9) 


24 { 1.4) 


29 { 2j) 




259 ( 15) 


2*3 ( 15) 


272 { 1 7) 


275 { 15) 


267 { 2.4) 


284 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


4a ( 15) 


23 ( 1J) 


30 { 1.3) 


19 ( 0.9) 


27 ( 1.4) 


30 { 2.0) 




254 { 15) 


272 { 14) 


261 ( 1.8) 


283 { 15) 


253 ( 2.4) 


274 ( 15) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 














Wtiita 














State 


4S i 2 7) 


17 f 2 01 




14 f 10) 


22 f 1 ft) 


SJ \ dA) 




275 i 1 2) 




278 t 1 SI 


270 i 1 0) 


27^ / 2 0) 


2A7 i ^ f\\ 


Nation 






31 { 15) 


18 ( 1.2) 


25 ( 15) 


32 ( 2.3) 
















Black 








state 


SB { 2.9} 


13 ( 2.6) 












234 ( 4.3) 




237 f 3 U\ 




22D ( fi) 


^ ««« 1 


Nation 


57 r 3 2) 


20 f 3 Q) 




1ft f 10) 


38 ( 3.3) 


24 ( 3.1) 














*0 1 \ 1 ; 


Hitfwiic 




State 




13 ( 3.4) 




1^ f 2 ft) 




££, \ 01. 0; 




24S ( 4.2) 


^ ««*^ 


«•« ^ ^ 


iKt ^ *^ j 


j j 


\ ) 


Nation 


51 { 2^9) 


16 ( 35) 


26 ( 3.2) 


21 ( 2.1) 


26 ( 2.7) 


22 ( 3.1) 








21A ^ A fi\ 








TYPE OF COMMUNITY 














A4lvantas*<t iirtan 














State 


48 ( 3.3) 


6( 2.6) 


46 ( 6.0) 


8( 35) 


"il ( 6.9) 


27 ( 65) 




283 ( 3.3)^ 


**• 1 


287 { 2,9)t 


^ 




1 *^) 


Nat)on 


51 ( 5,4) 


23(10.7) 


32 ( 6.1) 


15 ( 2.4) 


31 ( 3.8) 


28 ( 95) 




270 { 4.7)^ 


*«* ^ 


274 { 45)* 


*«* ^ 


281 ( 7.6)t 


285 ( 4.2)^ 


Disadvantaged uftan 










State 


54 ( 3.8) 


12 { 4.6) 


34 ( 3.1) 


12 { 2.3) 


35 { 25) 


21 ( 45) 




23a ( 4.1 )t 




237 { 45)J 




235 ( 45)< 


1 


Nation 


52 ( 3,1) 


22 ( 45) 


30 { 3.3) 


24 ( 2.3) 


27 { 2.9) 


27 ( 4.8) 




241 ( 3.8)f 


259 ( 5.4)1 


246 ( 5.2)i 


254 ( 45)t 


240 ( 4.9)1 


263 { 5.0)1 


EMtrtme rural 






State 


53 { 5.2) 


17 ( 4.8) 


28 ( 3,1) 


13 ( 1.3) 


21 { 4.4) 


27 ( 5.4) 




276 ( 2.6) 


283 { 2.2)^ 


276 ( 1.8) 


278 ( 3.4) 


278 ( 4.0)1 


284 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


46 ( 7.4) 


29 ( 65) 


20 ( 2.5} 


23 ( 3.9) 


24 ( 6.6) 


37 ( 8.3) 




246 ( 4.3)^ 


268 ( 6.1)^ 


^ ***) 


2^ ( 4.4)t 


^ j 


270 ( 4.0)1 


Otner 










State 


47 ( 25) 


17 ( 2^) 


X { 15) 


15 ( 1.1) 


23 { 1.5) 


31 ( 2.8) 




271 ( 1.7) 


285 ( t.7) 


275 ( 2.0) 


277 ( 25) 


270 ( 2.4) 


285 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


4d { 1.9) 


22 ( 2.0) 


32 ( 1J) 


1^ ; 1.1) 


27 ( 1.8) 


29 ( 2.1) 




254 { 2.1) 


272 t 1,8) 


263 t 2.3) 


263 { 2.8) 


253 ( 2.7) 


276 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be satd ^ilh about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm t 2 standard errors 
of \h(. estimate for the sample. The percentages ma> not total 100 percent because the "Sometimes" categor\ 
is not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination of 
the vanabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. ♦** Sample size is msufRcient to permit a reliable estimate 
(fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A 19 I Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
(continued) | for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


CtMS 


Oobig Pfototim at Homt 


TaMng Qutent or TasU 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Atways 


Neve» 


Almost 
Always 


Never 





ParcanUflt 


Parcer 




Peroantaflt 


Peroef 




P«rcMi 


itas* 




ntag* 




m 


d 


•nd 


m 


d 


m 


d 


ind 


m 


d 






PfoAclacMQf 


ProRctancy 


PiuficianGy 




l«ney 


ProRdmoy 


TOTAL 


























diaie 


49{ 


ii>) 


16 ( 


i.») 


31 { 


1.4) 




0.9) 


24 ( 


1.4) 


29{ 


2:2) 




2S&( 


1^) 


283 ( 


15) 


272 ( 


1.7) 


275 ( 


1.9) 






264 ( 


d o\ 


Nation 


4B( 


1-5) 


23 ( 


1.9) 


30{ 


1.3) 


19 ( 


0.9) 


27 ( 


1.4} 




2.0) 




254 ( 


1-5) 


272 { 


1.4) 


261 ( 


1.8) 


263 ( 


1.8) 




2.4) 


274 ( 


1-3} 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 


























119 no«T*9niCHiaia 




















4.2) 


19 ( 


4.5) 


oiaic 


55 ( 


4.4) 


11 ( 


3.5) 


23 ( 


3 7) 


19 ( 


3.9) 


31 ( 




252 ( 


4.7) 


*** ( 




*** ( 


j 


i 


**•) 


f 


***) 




•*•) 




54 ( 


3.3) 


19 ( 


3.8) 


26( 


3.1) 


22 { 


2.6) 


32( 


3.6) 


24 ( 


3.2) 




240 ( 


2.3) 


•** ( 


f 


244 ( 


3.8) 


244 ( 


4.2) 


237 ( 


2.3) 


251 ( 


4.8) 


tf ai ^frmUUMlw 
























2.5) 


slaie 


S0( 


2.1) 


15 ( 


2.1) 


28 ( 


2.0) 


15 ( 


1.3) 


24 ( 


1.7) 


26( 




264( 


2.1) 


277 ( 


2.4) 


262 ( 


2.3) 


272 ( 


2,6) 


262 ( 


2.4) 


279 ( 


1.7) 


Nation 


52 ( 


25) 


20( 


2.*) 


29( 


1.9) 


18 { 


1.5) 


26( 


1.8) 


27 ( 


2.2) 




249 ( 


1.4) 


265 ( 


2.7) 


250 ( 


2.4) 


256 { 


2.4) 


246 ( 


2.8) 


265 ( 


2.0) 


Some ciXlage 




















1.9) 


33( 


2.8) 


State 


51 ( 


2.7) 


19 ( 


2.6) 


34( 


2.3) 


12 ( 


1.5) 


21 ( 




273 ( 


1.8) 


281 ( 


2.6) 


276 ( 


1.7) 


277 ( 


3.5) 


274 ( 


3.0) 


281 ( 


2.4) 


Nation 


46( 


2.8) 


26( 


2.8) 


28 ( 


2.0) 


20( 


1.9) 


2e( 


2A) 


35{ 


2.5) 




258 ( 


2.1) 


272 ( 


2.5) 


267 ( 


3.0) 


268 ( 


3i2) 


255 ( 


3.6) 


275 ( 


2.0) 


College graduate 




















2.0) 


31 ( 


2.7) 


State 


45( 


2.3) 


17 ( 


1.8) 


34( 


2.0) 


13 ( 


1-3) 


24 ( 




278 ( 


2.0) 


293 ( 


25) 


281 ( 


2.2) 


286 ( 


3.3) 


278 ( 


3.2) 


293( 


2i) 


Nation 


45( 


1.9) 


25 ( 


2.4) 


33{ 


2.0) 


16 { 


1.41 


26( 


1.6) 


33( 


2.7) 




265 ( 


1.7) 


284 { 


1.8) 


274 ( 


2.2) 


278 ( 


2.8) 


268 ( 


2.6) 


285 ( 


2.0) 


OENDER 


























Mala 


























State 


51 { 


1.8) 


15 < 


1.6) 


29 ( 


15) 


16 ( 


1.0) 


21 ( 


1.4) 


26( 


2.2) 




271 t 


1.7) 


284 ( 


2.2) 


272 ( 


1.9) 


275 ( 


2.2) 


269 { 


2.7) 


285 ( 


1.7) 


Nation 


50( 


1.7) 


20( 


2.0) 


29( 


1.6) 


19 { 


1.3) 


27 ( 


15) 


26( 


2.1) 




255 ( 


1.9) 


275 ( 


2.2) 


264 { 


2.8) 


263 ( 


2.5) 


256 ( 


3.0) 


277 { 


1.9) 


Femata 
























25) 


State 


47 ( 


2.3) 


18 ( 


2.3) 


34( 


1.8) 


11 ( 


1.1) 


26( 


1.9) 


31 ( 




267 ( 


2.0) 


281 ( 


1.8) 


271 ( 


2.3) 


275 { 


2.9) 


265 ( 


3.0) 


282 ( 


2.1) 


Nation 


^( 


2.0) 


26 ( 


2.1) 


32 ( 


1.6) 


18 ( 


1-2) 


27 ( 


1.8) 


33 ( 


2.1) 




252 ( 


1.7) 


289 { 


1.8) 


259 ( 


1-7) 


263 ( 


2.1) 


251 1 


2.4) 


271 ( 


1.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses- It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of mteresi, the value for the entire populauon is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Sometimes'* category 
IS not mcluded. Sample size is msufficicni to permit a rchable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A20 | Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



High "C«lcUator-UM" Oroup 



Ottm "Calotetor-UM" Group 





Penctncage 


P«rc«nta9» 
and 




^ arwl 


pfollcJucv 


TOTAL 








State 


M 1 
9S { 


U.9j 


47 ( 0^) 






4 ti\ 


268 ( 1.3) 


Nation 


At I 


1.3) 


56 ( 1.3) 






1 fit 


255 { 1^) 


RACE/ETHNICiTY 
















State 


Ml 


1.0) 


46 { 1.0) 




283 ( 


1.3) 


275 ( 1.3) 


Nation 


44( 


I.-*) 


56 { 1.4) 




277 ( 


1.7) 




Black 






£:ate 


40 ( 


5.4) 


80 { 5,4) 




( 




235 ( 3 81 


Nation 


37 { 


3.4) 


63 ( 3.4} 




246 ( 


3.9) 


231 ( 3.0) 


HisfNinIc 






State 


4e( 


5.3) 






«. { 




^ j 


Nation 


36( 


4.2) 


64 r 42) 




254 ( 


4.6) 


238 ( 30) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Advantaged iin>an 








State 


56 ( 


2.4) 


44 ( 2.4) 




296 { 


5.6)1 




Nation 


50( 


3.8) 


50 ( 3.8) 




2SS ( 


4.9)1 


275 ( 4.4)i 


Disactvantaged urban 








State 


45 ( 


4.4) 


55 { 4.4) 




244 ( 


4.6)1 


236 ( 2.7)^ 


Nation 


38 ( 


4.2) 


62 { 4.2) 




282 1 


5.6)1 


244 ( 3.9)^ 


Extrtme rurat 






State 


57 ( 


2.0) 


43 ( 2.0) 




282 ( 


1.4) 


277 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


39( 


5.6) 


61 ( 5.6) 




263 ( 


4.4)) 


248 ( 4.3)1 


Ottw 








State 


52 1 


1^) 


48 ( 1^) 




281 { 


1.6) 


272 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


42 ( 


1.4) 


58 ( 1.4) 




271 ( 


1.9) 


265 ( 2.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceriamiy that, fo • each population of interest, the value for the entire population ts within t 2 sundard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is msufficiem to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A20 | Students* Knowledge of Usiog Calculators 

(continued) I 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 HAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


High ''<»ciilalor-Ut«" Group 


Otiitr "CaiCMiater-UM" OroMp 






parcantaga 


PTcaolaga 




aiHf 


and 




Proflclancy 


ProllciafKy 


TOTAL 






State 


53 ( 0.9) 


47 { O.fi) 




278 ( 1.6) 


QS9 ( 1.3) 


Nation 


42 ( 1^) 


58 ( 1.3) 




272 ( 1.8) 


255 i 1.5) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 






HS notv^raduate 






State 


49 ( ^J2} 




{ * ) 


1 ^^) 


Nation 


34 ( 3.3) 


66 ( 3.3) 




24d { 4,4) 


242 ( 2.4) 


KS graduata 




49 ( ^.Q) 


State 


51 { 2.0) 




274 ( 1.8) 


263 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


40 ( 2.2) 


60 ( 2.2) 




263 ( 2.0) 


249 ( 1.8) 


Some collar 






State 


55 { 1.9) 


4a ( 1.9; 




279 ( 1.9) 


276 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


48 ( 2.2) 


52 { 2.2) 




277 ( 2.6) 


258 ( 2.5) 


Co^laga graduata 


54 ( 1.5) 


46 ( 1.S) 


State 




291 ( 1.8) 


278 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


46 ( 2.0) 


54 ( 2.0) 




282 ( 2.1) 


268 ( 1.9) 


GENDER 






Mala 






State 


51 ( 1.4) 


49 ( 1.4) 




280 { 1.9! 


269 ( 1-S) 


Nation 


39 ( 2.0) 


61 ( 2.0) 




274 ( 2.0) 


255 ( 2.3) 


Female 






State 


64 ( 1.4) 


46 ( 1.4) 




278 ( 1.9) 


269 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


45 ( 1.8} 


55 ( 1.8) 




269 ( 1.7) 


254 ( 1.3) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parenihcscs. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ccrtamty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample size is msunicient to permit a rcltabie estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A24 I Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
I Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE AtSESSMENT 


Ztro 10 T^ Typ«s 


Thm Types 


Four Typ«s 





^ 

paroenias' 


Fomf 


Maga 


Paicaiilasa 




and 


an 




and 




fiuuuMnGy 






nwiciavicy 


fWI At. 










State 


14 ( 0.9) 




10) 


'7( 1.1) 




280 ( 22) 


270 ( 


1.8) 


0 ( 1.3) 


Nation 


21 ( 1.0) 


30( 


1.0) 


«( 1.3) 




244 ( 2.0) 


25ft( 


1.7) 


i72 ( 13) 


RACEfETHNICITV 










lillllV 

biOle 


44 i (Sfti 
1 1 \ U.O| 


OA f 


l.UJ 






A7f% / 4 


OTA r 


1.4) 


oa^ i A o\ 


Nation 


1 1.1 1 


90 i 










MA / 






oia V- 










Staiki 




IK / 
» 1 


4.1 1 








Z34 ( 




*4i ( a.O/ 


Nation 


ijl \ 1.9) 


i50 ( 




i 0 
*S ^ ^.4| 












ntSf>am€ 










state 




St \ 


4.4/ 




\ ) 


•** / 

\ 




i ) 


Natfon 


44 1 S.\J] 










237 ( 3.4) 


244 ( 


4.3) 


253 ( 2.4) 


TYPE Of COMMUNITY 










Aifvantagad uriuin 








63 ( 2.9) 


State 


3( 1.3) 


29 { 


3.4) 




j ^*^) 


( 




294 ( 4.4)1 


Nation 


13 ( 3.8) 


26 ( 


2,1) 


61 { 4.9) 




^ **^) 


... ( 




287 i 3.6)i 


DiMdvantagtd urban 










State 


31 ( 2.91 


33 { 


3.6) 


36 ( 4.5) 




234 ( 2.8)1 


236 ( 


4.8)^ 


251 ( 5.3)» 


Nation 


32 ( 3.9) 


31 ( 


2.3) 


37 ( 3,6) 




243 ( 2.9}i 


247 ( 


3.7)1 


257 ( 4.9)t 


Extramaruraf 










State 


10 ( 1.4) 


26 ( 


1.8) 


64 ( 2.4) 






27S( 


2.3) 


281 ( 1.3) 


NatJOn 


17 ( 4.S) 


33( 


3.2) 


50 ( 5.1) 






253 ( 


43)t 


263 ( 5.6)1 


OtDar 










State 


13 ( 1.0) 


29 ( 


15) 


58 ( 1.6) 




267 ( 2.1) 


274 ( 


1.7) 


281 ( 1.5) 


Nation 


22 ( 1.5) 


30( 


1.3) 


48 ( 15) 




244 { 2.6) 


259 ( 


2.2) 


272 ( 1 J) 



The nandard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certain.^ that» for each population of interest^ the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ? Interpret with camion - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determtnaiton of the vanabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample si?c is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A24 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



19B0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSUENT 


Z«ro to Two Typtt 


Thrto Typo* 


FotrTypts 





^ ^ 

Fwoanpisi^ 




Paicacitaga 




ana 


ano 


IMHI 




ProflclMGy 






TOTAL 












20 ( 1.0) 


57 ( 1.1) 




2CU \ 2*2} 


07A / 4 ft) 

dfU \ i.o; 




Nation 


21 ( 1.0) 


30 { 1 .0) 


Am 4 4 o\ 

4a I 1.3) 




244 ( 2.0; 


doo \ l.f J 


070 / 1 Ik) 


PARENTS* EDUCATION 








HS noiv{|rft<fiMitt 




■37 f A A\ 


^9 ^ 4 ^) 


State 


31 ( 0.0} 






\ ) 


I ; 


Nation 


47 ( 4.0) 


Oft ( OA) 


^P \ £.0; 




^Af\ t ^ A\ 

240 ( 3.4) 


^43 ( a,^; 




KS graauata 






54 ( 1.9) 


State 








2d1 ( 22} 




07O r 4 ^\ 


Nation 


2B ( 2.2) 


/ 4 Ai 


^^-17^ 
4V ^ 1 1 




246 ( 2^) 




OKA / O 1\ 


So<na CoWare 






CO I fi A\ 


State 


12 ( 1^) 


Oft / 4 A\ 




267 ( 3.6) 


275 { 2.1) 


280 ( 1.6) 


Natton 


17 ( 15) 


32 ( 1.7) 


51 ( 2.0) 




251 ( 4.0) 


262 ( 2.6) 


274 t 1.9) 


Ceittiie gradual* 




26 ( 1.6) 


66 ( 16) 


State 


a ( 1.0) 




270 ( 4.6) 


280 ( 2.1) 


288 ( 17) 


Nation 


10 ( 0.8) 


1 1.5) 


62 ( 2.0) 




254 ( 2,5) 


.5) 


280 ( 1.8) 


GENDER 








Malt 








State 


15 ( 1.1) 


29 ( 12) 


57 ( 13) 




261 ( 2.6) 


272 ( 1.7) 


281 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


21 ( 1.5) 


31 ( 1.5) 


i8( 14) 




244 ( 2Z} 


259 ( 2.1) 


273 { 2.0} 


Ftmale 






58 { 1.5) 


State 


13( 1.1) 


29 ( 1.3) 




260 ( 2.9) 


2691 2.1) 


279 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


22 { 1.2) 


29 ( 1.4) 


49 ( 1^) 




244 ( 2.2) 


258 ( 1.9) 


270 ( 17) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ♦** Sample si?e is insufficient to permit a rehable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A25 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


One Hour or 
Less 


Two Hours 


ThTM 


Hours 


Four to Fivo 
Hours 


Six Hourt or 
llort 






PetcsfiCsse 


PoraM 




POfC* 




foiosf 


iCass 


Pwtcm 


iHags 




antf 


an 


4 


m 


M 


aid 


and 




Pre ^tafKy 


Prafldency 




Isncy 


— ■ - ^ ' 


lency 


JPfMUO 


leitey 


TOTAL 






















State 


16 ( 


0.6} 


2e( 


OA) 


25 ( 


OJ) 


*» ( 




a i 
6 \ 


u.f; 






2.1) 


262 ( 


1J) 




4 AS 

1.4; 


26S ( 


1.8) 


249 ( 


2.7) 


• Nation 


12 ( 


0.6) 


21 ( 


0.9) 


22 ( 


0.6) 


« I 


1.1) 


16 ( 


'■0) 


5 
f 


260 ( 


2^) 


266 ( 


1^) 


26S{ 


1.7) 


^ { 


1.7) 


245 ( 


1.7) 














































state 


17 f 


0.9) 


26 ( 


1 1) 


25 ( 


1.0) 


24 ( 


1.0) 


6( 


0.6) 




266 ( 


1 9) 


284 1 




279 ( 


1.4) 


273 ( 


1.4) 


263{ 


3.0) 


Nation 


13 ( 


1 0) 


23 ( 




24 ( 


1.1) 


27 ( 


14) 


12 ( 


1.2) 




276 { 




27S ( 




272 ( 


1.9) 


2«7( 


1.7) 


253 ( 


2.6) 


Stack 






















State 


7 { 


1 4^ 


11 { 


2 4) 


16 ( 




36( 


3.1) 


30( 


2.9) 








( 


***) 


*** { 




240 ( 


5.3) 


««« ^ 


j 


Nation 




0.8) 


13 ( 


1 7) 


17 { 


2.1) 


32( 


1.«) 


32 ( 


2.2) 




*** i 


t 


239 ( 


7 0) 


239 ( 


S.O) 


239 ( 


4.0) 


233 ( 


2.5) 


HitfNHilc 






















state 


12 t 


3 0^ 


19 ( 


3 71 


26 ( 


4.2) 


28 ( 


3.5) 


13 ( 


2.9) 




*** i 


"*> 


















Nation 


14 ( 


2.4) 


20( 


2.5) 


1S( 


2.1) 


31 ( 


3.1) 


17 ( 


1.7) 




{ 




245 ( 


3.2) 


242 ( 


5.6) 


247 ( 


3.5) 


236 ( 


3.8) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 






















Advanlagtd urtwi 




















1.5) 


State 


22 ( 


2.5) 


33( 


5.2) 


22 i 


2.4) 


19 ( 


3.8) 


4( 






*** ( 




( 




( 


j 


( 


"*) 


Nation 


18 ( 


1.4) 


25 ( 


4.3) 
«.j 


21 ( 


1.8) 


30 ( 


4.3) 


6( 


2.0) 






"*) 


( 


♦«* ^ 




( 




*** ( 




Disaclvamagect urt>an 


















25 { 


State 


1C( 


3.4) 


13 ( 


2.3) 


21 ( 


2.3) 


31 ( 


3,0) 


3,0) 






*") 


( 




•** ( 


^, 


240 ( 


4.4)1 


... ( 




Nation 




1.2) 


17 ( 


3.1) 


19 ( 


2.1) 


34( 


2.4) 


20 ( 


3.2) 




( 


-*) 


250 ( 


4.0)1 


255 ( 


5.0)1 


251 { 


4,7)t 


238 ( 


4.5)1 


Extreme rural 






















State 


17 ( 


2.0) 


25 ( 


2.5) 


27 ( 


1.7) 


25 ( 


1.7) 


6( 


1.0) 




286 ( 


1.2) 


280 ( 


1.9) 


278 ( 


2.4) 


274 ( 


2.5) 




***) 


Nation 


14 ( 


3,3) 


19 ( 


2.6) 


23 ( 


2.0) 


26 ( 


2.7) 


19 ( 


3.8) 




{ 


"*) 


«. ( 




**• { 


«.j 


256 f 


3.6)1 




*") 


Other 






















State 


16 ( 


0.9) 


28 ( 


1.1) 


25 { 


1.1) 


24 ( 


1.2) 


u 


0.9) 




285 ( 


2.9) 


2S4 ( 


1.7) 


277 ( 


1.6) 


270 ( 


1.8) 


253 ( 


3.3) 


Nation 


12 ( 


1.0) 


21 ( 


1.0) 


23 ( 


1.2) 


27 ( 


1.2) 


17 { 


1.4) 




266 ( 


2.6) 


269 ( 


2.3) 


265 ( 


2-1) 


259 ( 


2.2) 


246 1 


2.5) 



I he standard errors of ihc cstimaicd statistics appear in parentheses, h can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within .t 2 siandsrrd errors 
of the estimate for the sample. I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vanabiht) of this estimated mean proficiency. *'* Sample insurficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A25 | Students' Repoits OD the Amount of Time Spent 
(continued) | Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M> NAEP TRMt 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


One Hour or 
Lms 


Two Hours 


TlVM Hours 


Four to Fivo 
Hours 


Six Hours or 

MOT* 






Partentage 


Pofcontagt 


PofGMi(a9' 


P4IV4tl(ll9# 


Paixenlage 




an 


d 


and 






an 


d 




ProAciaficy 


ProActoney 


ProAciwicy 


Prondency 


ProWclency 


TOTAL 




















Statfi 


16 ( 


0.8) 


26( 


0.6) 


25 ( 


0.9) 


25 ( 0.9) 


8( 


0.7) 
















268 ( 1.6) 




2 71 


Nation 




OS) 


21 ( 


0,9) 


22 { 


0.8) 


28 ( 1.1) 


16 ( 


1.0) 








268 1 


1 8) 


265 ( 


1.7) 


260 ( 1.7) 


245 ( 


1.7) 


PARENTS' EDUCATfOtt 




















HS iMMVorMkiata 












3.9) 


26 ( 3.6) 


J7( 


3.2) 


State 


13 ( 


3.3) 


21 ( 


3.9) 


23 ( 




( 




*** { 


***) 


*** { 


***) 


^ »^ j 


*** I 


***) 


Nation 


12 { 


2.2) 


20 ( 


3.1) 


21 ( 


2.8) 


28 ( 2.9) 


20 ( 






•** ( 




•** ( 


•**) 




•**) 


244 ( 3.2) 


*** ( 


^) 


HS oraduat* 














27 ( 1.5) 


10 ( 


1.0) 


State 


12 ( 


1.3) 


25 ( 


1.7) 


25 ( 


1.6) 




278 ( 


3.1) 


277 ( 


1.9) 


271 ( 


2.0) 


264 i 1.8) 


248 ( 


3.5) 


Nation 


8 ( 


1.0) 


17 ( 


1.4) 


23 ( 


2.0) 


32 ( 2.3) 


19 ( 


1.8) 




249 ( 


4.7) 


257 { 


2,8) 


2SS( 


3JJ) 


253 ( 2S) 


248 ( 


3.0) 




















1.0) 


state 


16 ( 


1.6) 


28 ( 


1.8) 


27 ( 


1.9) 


23 ( 1.7) 


6( 




284 ( 


2.7) 


280 ( 


1.8) 


278 { 


2.2) 


272 ( 2.4) 


•** ( 


***) 


Nation 


10 ( 


1.4) 


25 ( 


2.4) 


23 ( 


2.6) 


28 ( 2.2) 


14 ( 


1.5) 




( 


*") 


275 ( 


2.7) 


269 ( 


35) 


267 ( 2.5) 


242 ( 


•3.4) 


Cdlagt graduate 












1.5) 


22 ( 1.3) 


5( 


1.0) 


State 


20 ( 


1.5) 


28 ( 


1.9) 


2*( 




293 ( 


2.5) 


292 ( 


2.0) 


283 { 


2.0) 


278 { 2.4) 




•*•) 


Nation 


17 ( 


1.3) 


22 ( 


1.6) 


23 { 


1.1) 


25 ( 1.5) 


12 ( 


1-1) 




282 ( 


2.6) 


280 ( 


2.5) 


277 ( 


2.2) 


270 ( 2.4) 


255 ( 


3.2) 


GENDER 




















Malt 


















0.9) 


State 


12 ( 


1.0) 


24 ( 


1.1) 


27 ( 


1.3) 


27 ( 1.3) 


10 ( 




284 { 


2.8) 


283 ( 


1.7) 


278 ( 


1.8) 


270 ( 1.8) 


254 ( 


2.7) 


Natron 


11 ( 


0.9) 


22 ( 


1.2) 


22 ( 


1.0) 


28 ( 1.3) 


17 ( 


13) 




2^ { 


3.3) 


267 ( 


2.6) 


267 ( 


2.2) 


262 { 2.1) 


248 I 


2.5) 


Famalt 
















7( 


0.9) 


State 


20 ( 


1.1) 


28 ( 


1.3) 


23 ( 


1.2) 


23 ( 1.0) 




283 ( 


2.4) 


282 ( 


1.6) 


272 { 


1.9) 


266 ( 2.1) 


241 ( 


4.6) 


Nation 


14 ( 


1.1) 


20 ( 


1.3) 


23 ( 


1.4) 


28 { 1.6) 


15 ( 


1.2) 




269 ( 


2.8} 


269 ( 


2.2) 


264 ( 


1.8) 


258 ( 1.9) 


241 ( 


2.2) 



The standard errors of the csiimatcd statistics appear m parentheses. It can be satd with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufilcient to permit a rehabic estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A26 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
Scliool Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


MOM 


Om or Two Otys 


TIVM fteyi or Mont 





Psrcanlas^ 
md 


PofcatiCSfls 

and 


Pai^MnlAsa 




Proflclancy 


Pi'oQcIsncy 




TOTAL 












State 


42 ( 




37 ( 




21 ( 1.0) 




279 { 


1^) 


278 ( 


1.4) 


2S3 ( 2.1; 




45( 


1.1) 


32( 


0.8) 


23 / 111 






1.8) 


266( 






KAwc/i: 1 nil iwi 1 r 
























State 


43 ( 


1.6) 


37 ( 


1.4) 


19 ( 0^) 




283 ( 


1.3) 


280 { 


1.3) 


270 { 1.7) 


Nation 


43 ( 


1^) 


34 { 


1-2) 


23 { 1.2) 




273 ( 


1.8) 


272 ( 


1.7) 


25S ( 2.1) 


Slack 












State 


^ { 


3^) 


36 ( 


2J) 


36 ( 5.1) 




* ( 


) 


240 { 


5.8) 


231 ( 3.9)1 


Nation 


56 ( 


3.1) 


21 { 


1.8) 


23 ( 2.5) 




240 ( 


3^) 


240 ( 


4.1) 


224 ( 3.5) 


Hispanic 












State 


42 ( 


4.9) 


29 { 


3.8) 


29 { 3.4) 




( 


^*) 


( 






Nation 


41 ( 


3.3) 


32 ( 


2.2) 


27 ( 2.6) 




245 ( 


4.6) 


250 ( 


3.3) 


235 ( 3.1) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Advatttagtd urban 












State 


36 ( 


6.6) 


41 ( 


7.7) 


20 ( 3.2) 




207 1 


6.3)^ 


287 ( 


3.2)1 


^ ***) 


Nation 


47 ( 


2,3) 


38 ( 


2.6) 


15 ( 3,7) 




284 ( 


4.4)1 


279 ( 


4.5)1 




Disadvantaged urtan 










38 ( 3.3) 


State 


28 ( 


4.3) 


34( 


2.6) 




250 ( 


S.7Y 


242 ( 


3.9)1 


235 1 2.9)t 


Nation 


42 ( 


3.3) 


26 { 


1.8) 


32 ( 2.7) 




254 ( 


3.7)f 


256 ( 


4.2)i 


238 ( 6.3)1 


Extrtma rural 












State 


47 ( 


3.1) 


35 { 


2.7) 


17 ( 2.1) 




281 ( 


1.6) 


279 ( 


2.3) 


2731 2.2) 


Nation 


43( 


4.4) 


32 I 


4.2) 


25 ( 3.9) 




257 ( 


4.1 )i 


264 ( 


5.8)! 




Otnar 












State 


44( 


1.8) 


36 ( 


1.5) 


20 ( 1.0) 




280 ( 


1.6) 


279 ( 


1.6) 


266 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


45( 


1.3) 


32 ( 


1.1) 


23 ( 1.1) 




266 ( 


2.2) 


266 ( 


1.9) 


251 ( 2.4) 



The standard errors of ihc eslsnr^alcd slalislics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within x 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. \ Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
driermtnaiion of the vanabihty of this estimated mean ptoficienc>. *•* Sample st7c is msuifioeni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A26 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 




On# or Two I>ay$ 


ThrM Days or Mors 





Pafcantaja 








and 


Mid 


and 




PraAdancy 


iTonciaiicy 


r% IMMff ■fiGy 


TOTAL 












state 


42 ( 




37 ( 




21 ( 1.0) 




273 ( 


1.4) 


276 ( 


1.4) 


263 ( 2.1) 


Nation 




1 11 






23 ( 1.1) 












250 ( 1.9) 


PARENTS* EOilCATiON 












HS noTK^railbaf^ 








4.7) 




State 


32 ( 


5.3) 


31 ( 


38 { 5.6) 




i 










Nation 


36( 


3.2) 


26 ( 


3.1) 


3a ( 3.5) 




245 ( 


3.0) 


249 ( 


3.3) 


237 { 3,1) 


MS graduatt 












State 


43( 


2.3) 


37 ( 


2.0) 


20 ( 1.7) 




275 ( 


1.8) 


267 ( 


1.7) 


261 ( 27) 


Nation 


43 ( 


2.1) 


31 ( 


1.9) 


27 ( 1.9) 




255 ( 


2.0) 


257 ( 


2.6} 


249 ( 2.4) 


Sonta coltv9a 












State 


42 ( 


2.3) 


38 ( 


2.3) 


20 ( 1.8) 




279 ( 


1.8) 


280 { 


1.8) 


288 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


40( 


1.8) 


37 ( 


1.6) 


23 ( 1.6) 




270 { 


3.0} 


271 { 


2.5) 


253 ( 3.1) 


Collt9# graduate 












State 


45 ( 


2.0) 


36 ( 


1.9) 


19 ( 1.2) 




283 [ 


2.1) 


286 ( 


2.3) 


271 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


51 ( 


1.6) 


33 ( 


1^) 


16 ( 1.3) 




275 ( 


2.1) 


277 ( 


1.7) 


2S5 ( 3.1) 


GENDER 












Mala 












State 


45 ( 


1.6) 


36 ( 


1.6) 


19 ( 1.2) 




2S0 { 


1.6) 


275 { 


1.6) 


266 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


47 ( 


1.6) 


31 ( 


1.4) 


22 ( 1.4) 




268 ( 


2.0) 


267 ( 


2.1) 


250 ( 2.6) 


Famala 












State 


40 { 


1.9) 


37 < 


1.5) 


23 ( 1.2) 




273 ( 


1.7) 


276 ( 


1.9) 


261 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


43 ( 


1.4) 


32 ( 


1.1) 


25 ( 1.3) 




264 ( 


2.3) 


206 1 


1.7) 


250 { 1.8) 



The standard errors of ihe estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the va4ue for the entire population is wtthin .t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. **♦ Sample si^e is insufTfcient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A27 | Students^ Perceptions of Mathematics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSE$SMENT 


StroosiyAgrM 


AgrM 


UndKkM, OlsaflTM, 
Strongly Oisagrt* 















and 


and 










TOTAL 








state 


32 ( 1.1) 


51 ( 1,1) 


17 { 0.8) 




283 ( 1.7) 


274 { 1.3) 


261 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


27 ( 15) 


4d( 1.0) 


24 { 1^) 




271 ( 1.9) 


2K ( 1J) 


251 ( 1.8) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 






















17 ( 0.8) 




AVV \ 1 


279 ( ^St) 


265 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


OA / 4 £t\ 

Zo ( i.o; 




& w \ 1 .w j[ 






070 t 4 ft) 
did, \ i.O| 


0^7 { 0 Ci\ 


BliGK 






17 f 2 7) 
















Ndtton 






16 r Id) 








007 ( A 0\ 








20 ( 3.8) 




00 { AOS 






I / 


OAQ ( ^ d\ 




Nation 




AR t 0 fi\ 


28 f 2 1) 




OCT f K 


OAA i 0 0 \ 


936 / ^ A) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












53 ( 3.S) 


13 ( 1.9) 


State 


34 ( 3.6) 




1 ***) 


28d ( 3.3)t 




Nation 


17 ( 3.2) 


55 ( 2.4) 


28 ( 4^) 






280 ( 4.1)1 










22 ( 2.1 ) 


State 


23 ( 2.5) 


55 ( 2.4) 


1 


241 ( 3<3)f 


««« j **^) 


Nation 


28 ( 2.9) 


48 ( 2.9) 


26 ( 3.2) 




260 ( 5.6)! 


249 ( 4.e)^ 


240 ( 4.5)1 


Extrtfne rurai 








Stats 


31 ( 2.4) 


52 ( 2.4) 


16 ( 1.1) 




286 ( 2.4) 


278 ( 1.5) 


266 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


34 t 2.8) 


49 { 2.2) 


17 { 1.4) 




270 ( 3.9)1 


252 { 4.1 )i 


««• 1 


om«r 






17 ( 1.0) 


state 


33 ( 1.7) 


50 ( 1.6) 




285 ( 1.6) 


276 ( 1.6) 


263 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


27 ( 1.4) 


48 ( 1.2) 


25 ( 1.4) 




271 ( 2.4) 


2§3 ( 2.2) 


250 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. U can be said wu.i about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within x 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample dtjcs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. **• Sampte size \^ insufHcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A27 | Studeots' Perceptions of Mathematics 

(continued) i 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Strongly Agrt# 


AfTM 


UnctocMsd, DfsagrM, 
Strongly OitagrM 





Pefcenlsge 


Ptujentige 


ParasMasv 




and 


and 






PfoAciency 


PraMolency 




TOTAL 








State 


32 ( 1.1} 


51 ( 1.1) 


17 ( 0.6) 




263 ( 1.7) 


274 ( 1^) 


2o1 1 I.Dj 


Nation 


27 { 1^) 


48 ( 1.0) 


24 ( 1^) 




271 { U) 


202 { 1J) 


ACM i J A\ 

251 ( 1.6) 


PARENTS' EDUCATKM 








HS non-grMhMits 






J9 ( 3k3) 


State 


23 ( 3.7) 


56 { 4.4) 




♦^1^ ^ ^^^^^ 1 


251 ( 3.7) 




Nation 


20 ( 2.6) 


50 ( 33) 


30 ( 3.6) 




*** ( ***) 


243 ( 2fi) 


AAA t A A\ 

236 ( 4.3) 


HS grftduat* 








State 


31 { 1.5) 


50 ( 1.7) 


19 ( 1.3} 




275 { 2.^) 


2^ { 1.6) 


256 ( 2.4) 


Natfon 


27 ( 2.1) 


47 ( 2.3) 


26 ( 2.0) 




262 ( 2.7) 


255 ( 2.3) 


245 ( 2.4) 


Sonw code^t 






16 ( 1.5) 


State 


32 { 2.0) 


52 ( 2.1) 




28d ( 2.1 ) 


275 ( 1.5) 


263 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


2a ( 2^) 


47 ( 2.4) 


25 ( 1.8) 




274 ( 3.1) 


2«7 ( 1.0) 


258 ( 3.2) 


CoHtge graduate 








State 


36 ( 1.7) 


49 ( 1,6) 


15 ( 13) 




291 ( 2.1) 


284 ( 2.0) 


289 { 2.7) 


Nation 


30 ( 2.3) 


51 ( 1.8) 


19 ( 1.8) 




280 ( 2.4) 


274 ( 2.2) 


266 ( 2.5) 


GENDER 








MUe 








State 


32 ( 1.2) 


50 ( 1.4) 


18 ( 1.0) 




284 { 2.1) 


275 ( 1.4) 


261 ( 2.1) 


Natton 


28 ( 13) 


48 { 1.2) 


24 ( 1.4) 




273 ( 23) 


263 ( 2.0) 


251 ( 2.4) 


Female 








State 


31 ( 1.4) 


52 ( 1.4) 


17 ( 1.0) 




283 ( 2.0) 


272 ( 1.7) 


261 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


2e{ 1.7) 


50 ( 1.7) 


25 ( 1.9) 




269 ( 2.1) 


262 ( 1.8) 


252 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permi' a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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